















THE BUILDER. 
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T seems now tolerably certain 
that the new Buildings Act 





to the Commissioners of Works and Buildings; 
one relative to the “insulation of buildings,” and 
another as to chimney shafts for manufaetories. 


The latter is to the effect, that such structures, | 


if not exceeding sixty feet in height, may be 


built without special application to the official | 


referees. 

It is satisfactory to find that, with some few 
exceptions, the district surveyors perform their 
very onerous duties in such a manner as to 
avoid exciting unpleasant feelings and so in- 
creasing the unpopularity of the measure. 
One member of the body, to whom we have 
had occasion to refer, with much regret, on 
several occasions, still amuses himsclf and an- 
noys others, by taking unsound cases to the 
referees, for which he has very properly to 
pay the costs; and another has placed him- 
self, by want of judgment, in a very critical 
position. Exceptions of this sort, however, 
were to be expected, and do not prevent us 
from saying, that the district surveyors as a 
body, are an intelligent, able set of men, and 
have shewn themselves deserving of confi- 
dence. 

Some of the surveyors, in the newly formed 
districts, have had anxious duties to perform 
in respect of ruinous buildings, and have ne- 
cessarily excited for a time, the ill-will of 
those who, having derived revenue for years 
from decaying structures without outlay, felt 
aggrieved when called on to support or rebuild 
them. The number of restorations which 
have been enforced, would scarcely be be- 
lieved if stated, and in several cases, we are 
informed, the premises have actually fallen 
during the process required by the Act. The 
advantage to the public in this respect is un- 
deniable. 

The clause for vacating cellars and under- 
ground rooms not deemed fit for habitation, 
came into operation on the Ist instant, and 
has been very rigidly adhered to in many of 
the districts. It is asserted that in St, Giles’s 
alone, upwards of 5,000 persons were un- 
housed; we are disposed however, to think 
the number must be exaggerated. The dif- 
ficulty of finding accommodation for them was 
great, aod shews the necessity of providing 
fitting habitations for the working classes, so 
many of whom are turned out by every improve- 
ment made. If the model houses proposed to 
be built in St. Giles’s were ready, there would 
be no lack of tenants. 


Relative to cellars, it may be well to remind 
our readers, “ That from and after the Ist of 
July, 1846, it will not be lawful to let separately 
for hire as a dwelling, uor to oceupy or suffer to 
be occupied as such, any underground room or 
cellar,—that is, any room or cellar of which 
the surface of the floor is more than 3 feet 
below the surface of the footway of the nearest 
street or alley,— 

Unless there be an area adjoining one side 


| Gratings ;— 


feet is made to open for ventilation :— 
And unless such room or cellar be 7 feet at 





ing.” 

Tue penalty for allowing an under-ground 
apartment not in aceordance with these pro- 
visions of the Act, to be used as a separate 
dwelling, is a sum not exceeding twenty 


have been occupied; one-half to go to the in- 
former, the other half to the poor of the parish 
in which the apartment is situated.* 

The value of the clause which provides that 
the stairs and landings of publie buildings, 
and the floors of their halls, vestibules, and 
passages shal! be fire-proof, is brought forcibly 


dreadful loss of life through the burning of the 
Theatre Royal in Quebec. It is not quite 
clear (in the accounts) whether or not the 
staircase, to which ell rashed in the awful 
confusion of the moment, gave way, though 
this seems to be the impression of one who 
was an eye-witness of the occurrence: but one 
feels, when reflecting on such an event, the 
immense importance of safe means of egress 
from buildings where large numbers of per- 
sons congregate, and the even greater im- 
portance of having it well understood publicly 
that there are such means, as this know- 
ledge, giving confidence, would lessen the 
ill-considered rush to escape, through which, 
under such circumstances, life is usually 
sacrificed. 

The constant recurrence of destructive fire 
will one day lead to an entire alteration in our 
manner of building. 


The following is the new “ Table of fees to 
be paid to the Registrar of Metropolitan 
Buildings in respect of the services to be per- 
formed by the official referees, and by the said 
registrar, in order to defray the expenses of 
the office incident to such services, and the 
salaries of clerks, &e.”” On comparing it with 
the original table, previously given in our 





* On Tuesday, Lord Duncan put a question to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in connection with this clause and 
the window-tax. His Lordship said a cireular had been 
issued by the official referees, calling the attention of the 
inhabitants in the metropolitan districts to a provision in 
that Act, which said that no person should be suffered, after 
the passing of the Act, tolet as a dwelling any underground 
room or cellar, unless there were to such room or cellar, & 
window-opening of at least nine superficial feet in arta, 
fitted with a frame filled in with glazed sashes, for ventila- 
tion. He held a petition in bis hand from a person who 
represented that, by making such additional window, be 
should be charged with eighteen windows instead of one. 
He wished to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
he was willing to make some provision whereby windows 
opened under the Metropolitan Buildings Act should be 
exempted from the window-tax ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the question which 
the noble lord had put was not exactly that of which he had 
given him notice, which was whether sach windows under 
the Act would be liable to duty ; he had not, therefore, given 
any consideration to this question. There could be no doubt 
that such windows were liable to duty. 








of such rom or eellar, and extending the full 
length of that side, and at the least 3 feet wide | has been made. 
| im every part, and 6 inches lower than the | wo. 


| And unless such area, to the extent of at ton 
| the least 5 feet in length by 2 feet 6 inches in 
| width, in front of the window of such room or | * "sree information or application in cases 
cellar, be open or covered only with open iron re 


And unless there be in such room or cellar 


an open fire-place with a proper flue there- 
will notcome into the House | from ro 


this session—if, indeed, the 
alteration of the ministry 
should not induce an entirely | 
different arrangement. Several modifications 
have been recently recommended bythe referees 


And unless there be to such room or cellar | 10. For every hearing by the Official Referees, — 


a window opening, of at least 9 superficial feet | 11. For every survey by the Official Referees, or any 
in area, fitted with a frame filled in with glazed po been a 
sashes, of which at the least 4) superficial 


the least in height from the floor to the ceil- 


shillings for every day during which it shall | 


to the mind by the account of the recent 


another 





pages,* it will be seen that a great reduction 
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i For. every application for the approval or sanc- 

the Official Referees .............. s 

2. For every application for the modification of 
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or by any other person under their 

fia’ <7 -eeete-coecess From St. fo I 6 
12. For every certificate .. -.. Fromés.to 1 6 @ 
13. For every award ........+5.-+.+ -. Prom Se.to i@ @ @ 
| M4. For every order or determination From 54.to 1 ¢@ @ 
; 18, For lieense to use a building, subject to 
sapervision............ Prom is.ta 1 @ @ 


16, For to the Commissioners of Works 
i sod Buildings, for = modification of the 


} 17. For ining accounts referred to the Official 
ae Referees, — Ove cent. on the ammount 

| 18. For measuring mad 

| 24 per cent. up to 160/,, and if 

| +6 - ; oe etike Ghar A 
; . ‘or making, » copying hand, or 

| tracing 
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ls. for half hour 3 
20. For printing copies el any Gates ‘pieating 
1s. for every 
| at. For every certified copy of, or extract from, am 
i document . 


-—” Gd. for every folio of 72 words. 
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FEES FOR THE TRAVELLING EXPENSES OF THE 
OFFICIAL REFEREES ANP REGISTRAR. 


27. For the travelling of each of the Off. 
cial Referees and ei 
The expenses incurred 
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28. For the special Sepentiien of buildings subject 
thereto— 
If of the extra first-rate ......6....005.. ai 
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to such ings,— 

Such fee not exceeding the above 
in amount a ow rate see. 
tively, as shall be cppointed 
the official referees. . 

VERS POR EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES Pox 

CERTIFICATES OF QUALIFICATION FOR THE 

OFFICE OF DISTRICT sURYETOR. 

30. For every prelimi statement lodged by 
candidates for certidentes of qualification for 


the office of district cbbbvodescesss 8S 
31. Vor evvey costifiente of qualldnetion... ers 
GENERAL BULE AS TO FERS. 
The official referees and regi are to have the power, when 


more than one case has surveyed at the same survey, 
or heard at the same sitting away from the office, of dividing 
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the fees for travelling expenses and 
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BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 
If. 

Sin,—The kind manner ia which you were 
— to acknowledge my last caused Tur 

UiLDER to rise at once to a prodigious pre- 
mium in the market of my estimation. Your 
liberality, your “ magnanimity,” such want of 
partizanship, is good. 
But, Sir, you do not suppose that I meant to 
attack your leader? If so—*“Mr. Editor, thou 
art beside thyself ; much learning,” &. Sorry 
should I be also if any one of the multitude of 
men, women, and children who sit at your feet 
as a sort of Gamaliel, should for a moment con- 
ceive that either you or I could be guilty of 
such error. My object was very different in- 


— havoc of your common-sense artillery. 


I might seem to differ from your ex- 
akin. T Git Wik Whee ts to 


— of the scene, far from denying 
trath o the view which you had previously 


he 
taken. 1 hope we both are right. 





* See Vol. HL, p. 37. 
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I chink I laid claim to self-conceit ; and, in 
so doing, 1 am afraid I may possibly have 
fibbed. The great value of it (a certam kind 
of it, of course,) 1 am most serious in assert- 
ing : and I often wish I could myself command 
u greater share. For instance, I feel fear 
now. For I have in a manner committed my- 
self to a task for a strong man—to pull down 
fortified opinions: and the fortresses, when | 
look at them more closely, are defended by 
men—real men of flesh and blood. I fear, 
therefore, lest I should be led into war; not 
that I am afraid of a cracked crown for my- 
self; but because I dread being obliged, or 
being supposed, to crack the crowns of others. 
Willingly will I assail doctrines ; but “ Strike 
my dog strike myself’ say the teachers and 
supporters of these. And how am I (now when 
I think of it)—how am I to assail doctrines 
without assailing doctors? When I wish to 
say such and such an opinion is absurd, how 
can I word it so as to avoid calling such and 
such a man an ass who chooses to joan | 
himself with it? Might Luther hope to pull 
down the old Papacy and ruffle never a hair of 
Leo’s mane? Daty and sympathy clash within 
me. But one word of yours, Sir, (and I thank 
you for it,) goes far to give me confidence, 
There was I (in my last) vehemently denounc- 
ing, (as I penis and in no measured terms, 
“boldlyand honestly,” certain gross abuses, and 
my song of war is received us the warbling of a 
“ good-humoured correspondent!” Surely I 
do not know myself, By the bye, (just by way 
of an anecdote, you know) once on a time 
before this in my life I remember launching 
forth heavy words in a long strong strain of 
declamation which I meant to be interpreted 
as something most heroic and intrepid; and, 
(1 shall never forget it,) when I expected to 
be put to the sword for rodomontade, a serene 
uewspaper coolly approved of my ‘“ modest 
remarks!” ‘ Myself is to myself unknown ;” 
that’s certain : my thunder is construed a joke, 
my lightning the flicker of a farthing dip. 
Men look at me through the wrong end of the 
glass, Mr. Editor. But since it is so, be it so. 
If thus there is so little poison in my ink, I 
am all the less in fear of giving wounds by 
these the spirtings of my pen; wherefore— 
Turn up thy cuffs, O my courage! and go 
bang at the enemy! 

Well, Sir, there are “ Protectionists ” in ar- 
ehitectural doctrine as well as in commercial : 
only that in this respect Commerce happens to 
be some years ahead of Architecture. Your 
most obedient is a sort of architectural 
Cobden; Young Architecture a ‘“ League ;” 
the Institute, a House of Lords (with some- 
body by way of a “ Duke” in it I hope); and 
you, Mr. Editor, a kind of Sir Robert (if you 
will) whom we hope to find taking up the 
matter of “* Repeal,” and therein, with the aid 
of the aforesaid Duke, triumphing to the utter 
discomfiture of the foe, and the firm establish- 
ment of a new regime with more enlightened 
opinions and more salutary standards. (Hear, 
hear.) More than this,—we are quite prepared 
to find you taking all the credit to yourself at 
the end ; and to allow you all the glory of a re- 
novator of the public mind, and a conqueror 
of public prejudice and error. 

Before proceeding to direct assault upon 
the fortifications, suppose, as a preparatory 
step, we do a little in the way of undermining, 
whereby a certain portion of certain outworks 
of self-conceit may perchance tumble down. 
There lies at the root of the matter a branch 
of a certain vexed question, whose ramifica- 
tions so spread abroad across the world that 
scarce a single man exists, perhaps, who is 
not in some way reached and troubled by it,— 
That which I count a.., another man counts 
norutne. This, with regard to our present 
subject, is important enough to demand a se- 
rious paragraph. To every mind of man 
there is peculiarly some object of high value 
the estimate of which by others is matter 
of much wonderment to him — chagrin 
— perbaps provocation —perhaps disgust. 5 3 
see not alike: and somehow this gives them 
ah they cannot help quarrelling about it. 

ey think each other wonderfully stupid— 
lamentably lacking in the higher parts of 
Manhood—strange perverted in the capital 
machinery. The old quiers thought the 
Earth bad reached its Setage when men began 
to wear that frightfal thing the natural human 
head! The anatomist is wonderstruck this 
day, to think how other men could live in 





deadness to the exquisite beauties of os this 
and os that and os fother. The scholar mar- 
vels that men could breathe at all in ignorance 
(whatever that may be assumed to be): and 
the unenlightened are equally at a loss to con- 
ceive what pleasure there can be in poring 
over dusty tomes. Some thousands have their 
highest joy in butchering birds in Autumn, ¢ - 
find such raptores in “ the gentle art” of mur- 
dering fish, they wonder how it possibly can be 
that other men resist the strong temptation of 
so excellent a thing. While some poor igno- 
rant misguided beings marvel how Men could 
have such murderous souls. So different are 
we,—so strangely manifold Earth’s elements! 
Many a one, Sir, would rather be a fractional 
Stultz than a giant Buonaparte: many 
would prefer a Grimaldi to a Howard or a 
Wilberforce! Hundreds have the noblest 
thing of Earth in Geology—Botany—even 
Conchology ;—thousands in Cookery ;—mul- 
titudes in as entiog or The Turf ;—myriads 
in War and Conquest ;—and myriads more in 
spangled Rank and jingling Title. Among 
the rest, some hug Philosophy; some Science ; 
some Art: and of the votaries of Art some 
choose the idol Architecture. 

From this, now, Sir, we may easily step to 
two important points with regard to our sub- 
ject, Architecture; Ist, its intrinsic value in 
the real world; and 2nd, the way in which it 
becomes to some the All of an ideal world. 

But—query—what is Architecture ? 

Architecture is—the science of foundations, 
and concrete, and drains, and stone, and brick, 
and mortar, and strength of timber, and all 
that sort of thing,—knowing all about houses 
—you know, Not at all, friend Pickaxe-and- 
shovel; that’s not Architecture—that’s Build- 
ing. 

Architecture is, then,—drawing plans of 
Churches, and Railway-stations, and perhaps 
Bridges, and—all kinds of houses; isn’t it ?— 
No. 

But <Archi-tecture — Architectura — tego — 
revyw.—No matter: I am at Philosophy—not 
Philology; I speak of the Zhing—not the 
Word. 

Architecture is—the five orders, then. Nay, 
my dear Grandmother; that’s. not Architecture, 
—that’s Fiddlededece. The three orders, then? — 
No; that’s Fiddlededum. 

Architecture is, then, the—Camden Society 
sort of thing;—pots for holy water, altars, 
oo piscing, stained glass, old manuscripts, 

ishops, rubbings of brasses, images scarcely 
decent, pictures horribly worse, madonnas, 
crosses, queer illegible kinds of printing, free- 
masonry, curious locks and hinges, and—all 
sorts of funny old things; isn’t it?—O dear 
no ; that’s not Architecture ; that’s Archaeology, 
mon cher—the Science of Rubbish. 

Architecture is—the Greek style, then, and 
the Roman, and the Italian, fe Gothic, and 
all that sort of thing; Norman, Early English, 
Decorated, and Perpendicular; Elizabethan, 
Castellated, Cottage style, Swiss, Sir John 
Soane’s style, and so forth: Architecture is 
that then.—No it isn’t.—Then what can it be? 

It is one of The Fine Arts.—And what 
then ? 

Well, let us explain it thus. Music, for in- 
stance, is another of The Fine Arts. The Fine 
Arts are The Arts of The Beautiful. Now 
what is Music? Music is The Art of The 
Beautiful in sounds. And, similarly, then, 
Architecture is Tue Art or Tue Beavutirun 
in buildings. 

Ha ha ha! shouts the old gentleman; and 
his merriment is very great.— But, O parent of 
my parent! I reply, have I yet told thee in 
thy language what Architecture is? Do old 
madams like thee know what drt means? 
What The Beautiful is? These words are 
not in thy Dictionary. The world, believe me, 
hath grown older since the days of thy 
reverend chickenhood. Men—Men—have in- 
creased upon the Earth since thou wast a 
maiden. 

Some, then, choose for their chief good, 
their excellent thing of Earth, Architecture. 
And be it so: many go farther and fare worse. 

Now, Sir, much of the evil of the self con- 
ceit of your young and rising is to be found in 
the evil or erroneous judgment with which they 
have made this choice,—the wrong sense in 
which they retura to the question, What is the 
chief of man? the answer, <Archi- 
tecture. I was once young— ng—and 


(although I didn’t think a) ery simple. 


In those days I answered this question thus, 
and erroneously thus; (for it is possible to 
answer it tray thus.) And I remember 
well how I thereupon built up a false notion 
of myself and others—a misconception of the 
World; a dangerous thing for any man, and 
ergo a dangerous thing for an Architect. The 
misconception of the World, Sir, in the variety 
of its phases, is the true and philosophical 
root—the manifold “ root of ali evil.” The 
machinery of Earth is such that he who mis- 
judges it must be at fault; he who trusts hiw- 
self into its enginery with a false idea of its 
structure must get a knock on the head ; thou- 
sands are torn limb from limb thereby. It 
needs no clairvoyance to tell that the plentiful 
conceit of your juveniles has this false notion 
in it as an important ingredient. And we need 
not marvel at this. Neither need they be dis- 
couraged. There are older juveniles of the 
same stamp. 

Bat think you that I ye in paradox when 
I say, that many a one from the beardless to 
the hoary at this moment believes that Archi- 
tecture is the greatest purpose for human life ’ 
and that some are right in so believing, and 
some wrong? Look into the prefaces of pro- 
fessional books; listen to certain lectures and 
speeches; shrewdly scan the sentiments of 
correspondents in your own and kindred jour- 
nals, especially the matter of their grievances ; 
look into the heart of many a youth, as he lays 
it bare in his enthusiasm, or, more cautious, 
betrays it in a look—a word—a joy—a sor- 
row. It is no paradox, but a calm clear truth 
—a fact, however much some may disguise it ; 
a fact of mighty value both for good and for 
evil. 

Both good and evil, 1 have said. For there 
are two senses in the answer given,—two kinds 
of men that give it;—a right,—a wrong, One 
wraps himeelf for ever and completely in his 
Art, all things else lesser garments; he lives 
in an ideal World, and there his Art is All, 
supreme: the other sits him down upon ¢his 
World, to breathe is air; and thinks (O 
falsely!) that his Art is here supreme. One 
has the mighty fact mighty for good ; it is his 
vigour,—his Leert-blood,-—the Love that is 
the Soul of Life; his whole long history is a 
swift strange beauteous day-dream in the air 
—his angel home far out of Earth—his magic 
life a Rainbow in the sky—his death its merely 
vanishing! And such men (it is a purpose in 
the being of Earth) such men there are. The 
other has the mighty fact mighty for evil. 
Half-elevated, tied to the surface,—too high 
for Earth, too low for Sky,—with none or 
little of the joys of That Above, and all the 
cankering pains of This Beneath ; a man half 
Art half Pelf,—half Angel half Man ;—too 
matter-of-fact for life there, not enough for 
life here;—he, not, like the other, giving Art 
a true value in an ideal world, gives it a false 
value in the real world ; and opens up his soul 
therefore to a factitious misery,—clothes him- 
self in—often—Oh ! a pitiable susceptibility to 
a keen false pain. 

But I must take a week to think over this 
matter. To excogitate the system of so cloudy 
a thing we must throw alum into the Thought- 
butt to see the bottom. Meantime, Sir, if you 
will just say to your compositor, “O most 
excellent Compositor! this man is angry, and 
commandeth, saying, Alter no more of my 
| sentences,” I shall be, Sir, your obedient, 
London. R. 








The temporary church erected on the esta’ 
of the Marquis Camden, in Cantelow’s-road, 
Camden-villas, near the spot on which it is in- 
tended to build a permanent church as soon as 
funds can be obtained, was opened on Sunday 
week for divine service. Upwards of 3,000/. 
have been subscribed, but this is only one-half 
of the amount required. 

Cotiecr or Engineers, Putney.—The 
president and council, in order to meet the re- 
quirements of thisrapidly advancing institution, 
have resolved to build an extensive range of 
studies and private rooms for the students, 
fronting on the river. The te prepared 
by Mr. Thomas Little, are now being carried 
into execution by Messrs. Burton, the contrac- 
tors. Additional buildings are also being 
erected for the use of the Government Com- 
mission, under Dr. Lyon Playfair, for the pur- 

of testing the qualities of the different 
mines of coals ehrotiphout the kingdom. 
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CEDAR WOOD FOR BUILDING 
PURPOSES. 

Sin,—In your last number, a subscriber 
under the signature of A dificator, desires to be 
furnished with some data respecting the 
strength of American cedar wood, in reference 
to an article which appeared in No. 177 of 
your publication, signed J E 

Desirous to communicate what information 
we are possessed of on the subject, we have 
great pleasure in furnishing your correspon- 
dent with the following facts, trusting that they 
may prove of some advantage both to your en- 
quiring correspondent and to the generality of 
your readers. 

Pencil cedar is imported from the United 
States in large parcels, at Liverpool and in 
smaller at this port, and is extremely cheap in 
consequence of its abundance, and its exemp- 
tion from the charge of freight, as it is shipped 
as basement stowage for cotton; and lastly, 
in consequence of their being always a large 
stock of this article on hand both in Liverpool 
and London, owing to the constant excess of 
supply over the demand. This cedar wood is 
used in England by black-lead pencil manufac- 
turers, for the inward parts of cabinet work, 
and various kinds of fancy nicknackery. It is 
likewise exported to Germany, where it is em- 
ployed for similar purposes. Its price in the 
London markets is from 4d. to 5d. per super- 
ficial foot, and sometimes it is even so low as 3d. 
In Liverpool the price rans generally from 
3d. to 4d. 

The lower qualities are very seldom regu- 
larly squared, and even when they are, the 
corners are full of sap, so that after being 
clearly marked out, it would assume more of 
an octagonal form, and might then be very 
well employed for pillars, columns, &c. Its 
texture is very fine and well known; it takes 
a fine polish, and emits a fragrant odour, 
whence it is generally used in the construction 
of water closets, boarding of cupboards, &c. 

It is sometimes not free from knots, which 
are injurious to the work, and affect also its 
appearance, since these knots are often sur- 
rounded by white spots which are very offen- 
sive to the eye, marring as they do the beauty 
of the work. In the construction of common 
buildings, it will not, probably, ever supersede 
good foreign fir or oak, and as American cedar 
of middling quality is 50 percent. higher in price 
than Dantzie timber or Meme! oak, it would 
never be substituted for these, but it ought to 
be more generally used than it is at present, 
though for other purposes. Indeed, some 
months since, we proposed to Messrs. Grissell 
and Peto to employ it in some railway build- 
ings, in which a union was required of light- 
ness, neatnoess, and durability, and some 
elegance withal, and likewise for the water- 
closets in the Houses of Parliament. 

As to the durability and solidity of American 
cedar, experiments have furnished unquestion- 
able evidence that it not only resists the 
weather, but that exposure to the atmosphere 
hardens it and improves its quality; hence it 
is used in the United States for railway sleepers 
in preference to any other wood, and for which 
it is in part better adapted in every respect 
than any other. Nor is cedar wood liable to 
putrefaction; hence, probably, the ancients 
used it for ship-building. 

Muschenbrock has made some experiments 
to try the comparative strength of cedar, and 
he found it to be to that of oak as 4-880 to 
17-300; but unfortunately we are ignorant of 
the description of cedar employed by him in 
his experiments: most probably it was either 
of European rowth, or that grown in Cuba, 
which is muca more brittle, as in his time any 
other description was scarcely known, and 
cedar of any description scarcely ever imported, 
and if so, never used to any extent deserving 
to be noticed. It seems, however, certain to 
us, that he did not employ pencil cedar, as the 
following experiment made by us would appear 
to prove. 

We have taken two panels, one of oak and 
one of cedar, both of the same dimensions, 
namely, three feet in length, six inches wide, 
and one-fourth of an inch in thickness; from 
each of these boards, and from the centre, we 
suspended similar weights, and indeed we were 
astonished to perceive that we were enabled 
to increase the weights till they reached ninety 
pounds, before the boards shewed any indica- 
tion that they were about to burst (transversely, 
of course) ; but even when we stopped, the oak 
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(wainscot) shewed much r inclination to 
break than the cedar, and after the boards had 
been freed from the weights, the oak had be- 
come bent or warped to the extent of uo 

of an inch, and remained so, whilst the cedar, 


resuming its elasticity, resumed also imme- 
diately its perfectly straight form, 


during the experiment it had been bent to 
almost the same degree.* 

We have this year imported into Liverpool, 
a parcel of pencil cedar for the first time in 
round logs and free from sap; and, conse- 
quently, in this case, extremely useful for build- 
ing purposes, to which it is to be hoped this 
description of wood may be more generall 
applied, considering the advantages which it 
possesses. 

We concur in J. E.’s remarks on pencil 
eedar, and generally that the exotie woods 
which now pay duty, could be replaced 
with great advantage by different kinds of 
European timber and cabinet woods. 

Tt was in 1843 (towards the latter end 
of that year), that we proposed to Mr. 
Charles Barry, in our general report, to use 
exotic woods, which are extremely costly in 
all other capitals of Europe, and at a very mo- 
derate price to be had in England, for the 
embellishment of the new houses of Parlia- 
ment, but our proposal was not adopted, for 
this reason, namely, that only oak was to be 
used, in conformity with the gothic style of 
building, and with the epoch of the origin of 
gothic design, and at which period exotic woods 
were not known. And we concurred in this 
view; the more so, as notwithstanding the 
beauty of other sorts of wood to the eye, we 
regard oak as the queen of the forest, not only 
in regard to its beauty, but likewise with re- 
spect to its durability: the beauty and 
variety of the grain, indeed well entitles 
it, in many respects, to _—— the palm with 
the universally admired mahogany. 

It is true, mahogany is very moderate in 
price, but only the inferior sorts are cheaper 
than wainscotting; wood of a finer and 
superior quality fetches very high prices. 
Lately at a sale,/"Cuba mahogany was sold at 
4d. per foot, whilst a small but beautiful log of 
the same wood was sold at the same time at 
10s. 6d. per superficial foot. Mahogany has 
likewise lately been admitted at Lloyd’s at a 
higher quotation. 

We should be glad if J. E. would continue 
his communications on the subject of orna- 
mental wood. Should he, however, decline 
doing so, we shall have much pleasure in fol- 
lowing up the subject ourselves, from time to 
time as we may find leisure, and you, Sir, may 
feel disposed to favour us with a corner in 
your valuable publication. 

With our best wishes for the further success 
of your publication, and thanks for your cour- 
tesy, we are yours sincerely. Streinirz. 





DILAPIDATIONS. 
WAKEFIELD AND BINGLEY ?. BROWN. 

Tuts was an action in the Sheriff’s Court, 
on the 9th inst., to recover damages for dila- 
pidations. The actual plaintiff was a Mr. Bing- 
ley, a licensed victualler, at the King’s Arms, 
Shoreditch. The defendant is a livery-stable 
keeper. 

Mr. Crowder stated the case. It appeared 
that in 1826, Mr. Bingley erected extensive 
stabling, &c., which he leased in 1830 to a 
Mrs. Brown, and on her decease in 1840 the 
premises fell into the possession of the de- 
fendant till 1843, when the defendant, who 
considered that if he got rid of the lease, he 
also got rid of his liability under the covenants 
of the lease, assigned it to a person named 
Hardwick, who was a mere pauper, and could 
neither pay rent nor put the place in repair. 
The action was Gandbore brought to recover 
for the damage done during the time the de- 
fendant held the lease, and for which he was 
thought clearly liable. 

itnesses were then called for the plaintiffs, 
who estimated the damage at about !20/.; but 
after a consultation between the learned ecoun- 
sel, it was agreed that a verdict should be taken 
for 401. 
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year is thus summed 
of French or rather Belgian extraction, in the 


in a table, apparently 
Mining Journal of Saturday last. [A kilome- 
tre is rather more than half a mile English. } 
Belgium. ..... Kil. 559...... Pr. 145,984,014 
Sere ean REE: «0 sno eee 
ve eeeecnee 154.......- 32,340,000 
«+ seee+- 3140.......-. 502,400,000 
$46,075,000 





United vane RO 

France.......... 986........ 330,000,000 

eS. 12,508,000 _ 

Ws os cnsnevas. Sitekeces 45,782,000 

CUE ne caceneae,. Desc aueene 7,030,000 
Misivciccess. Shicccsess See 

Total. . kilometres 16,400 3,936,989,414 fr. 


Thus, it is shewn, that calculating the popu- 
lation of the two quarters of the globe in 
which railways have been introduced at 
234,000,000, a capital of 19 f. 55. has been 
already expended on the whole for each indi- 
vidual. The comparative cost of construction 
is estimated at—for Belgium, 26] ,000 f.; Great 
Britain, 550,000 f.; Holland, 210,000 f,; Ger- 
many, 160,000 f.; United States, 113,000 f.; 
France, 335,000 f.; Denmark, 148,000 f.; 
Italy, 200,000 f.; Cuba, 190,000 f,; Russia, 
230,000 f.——The mean speed per hour upon 
several of the principal English lines is thus re- 
presented: — North Midland, and Eastern 
Counties, 58 kil. (33 miles); Great Western, 
53 kil. (31 miles); London and Birmingham, 
43 kil. (25 miles); Manchester and Leeds, 39 
kil. (244 miles) ; Birmingham and Gloucester, 
38 kil. er miles). The remarkable progress 
of the speed of locomotives since their intro- 
duction, of course in England, is noted thus : 
—In 1824, the first locomotives in England, 
with a 40-tons power, travelled at the rate of 
only 10 kil. per hour (6 miles). So great was 
the improvement in a few years, that, in 1829, 
the Rocket travelled at the rate of 25 kil. pes 
hour (15 miles); in 1834, the speed of the Fire 
fly was 34 kil. per hour (20 miles); in 1839, 
the North Star moved with a celerity of 62 kil. 
per hour (37 miles); and at the present mo- 
ment, locomotives have arrived at a speed of 
70 kil. per hour (42 miles). During the same 
period (since 1825) the quantity of fuel re- 
uired for the propulsion of locomotives was 
diminished five-sixths—that is, six tons of coal 
were consumed formerly for one at the present 
moment.” ——L. R., a correspondent of the 
Daily News, has very properly pointed out the 
distinction between provisional and managing 
committeemen, the latter superseding the 
former altogether so soon as they are ap- 
pointed ; so that “ to hold a provisional com- 
mitteeman, who has been denuded, or who has 
denuded himself ,of all power, liable for ali the 
actions of the managing committee for months 
and years, is monstrous.” —— The recent serip 
forgeries and thefts have afforded a good pre- 
text with companies winding up, for es 
their subscribers into an easy acquiescence wit 
their deduction of a good round sum for pre- 
liminary expenses, and payment of the rem- 
nant of their deposit in fall of all claim.——The 
recent minute of the Board of Trade is now 
said to have been the production of Sir Robert 
Peel himself, at least in a negative sense, by 
emasculation of the original report. The 
great increase of traffic on the Hertford 
branch of the Eastern Counties Railway is to 
be accommodated by the formation of a 
double line of rails.— Two new stations 
were opened week before last on the Ash- 
ford and Ramsgate branch of the South- 
Eastern line, one at the old and till now decayed 
collegiate town of Wye, and the other at 
Grove Ferry, midway between Minster and 
Canterbury. “ Locomotives,” says the Aail- 
way Chronicle, “now pass half way between 
Ramsgate and M , and it is expected 
that the whole line will, in two months, be 
available for the swarms of yellow-sli 
Cockneys that on the Isie of 
Thanet in August and September.”—-The 
Grand Junction Company have purchased at 
Liverpool ground for the extension of their 
Lime-street station works. The School for 
the Blind, in London-road and Hotham: street, 
and the church and school there are included 


in the purchase, the compan ane 
os ertidl by tat Uhaieds ond sched tn ae. 








street, on ground also purchased by them. 
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DREADFUL RAILWAY ACCIDENT IN 
FRANCE. 

A MELANCHOLY accident occurred last week 
on the great French Northern Railroad, by 
which at least fourteen persons were killed and 
ten wounded some of the accounts say many 
more. 

According to the Nativnal, “ the train con- 
sisted of twenty-four carriages, and was drawn 
by two locomotives. At five minutes 
three the train was in front of the village of 








Fampoux and near Reeux, where there is an 
embankment near a deep lake over a peat bog, 
At this point the rails were either dis- 
joined, or displaced, or broken. The first | 
locomotive, however, got over them, but the 
second entered the sand without going com- 
pletely off the rails. The violence of the 
shock, from this sudden stoppage, was such 
that the chain which united the carriages to 
each other was snapped like glass, not pre- 
cisely close to the jocomotive, but at the fifth 
or sixth carriage. The carriages thus de- 
tached were thrown into the marsh. The first 
was literally broken to pieces, others were up- 
set and submerged.” 

The scene was dreadful; some of the pas- 
sengers were crushed to death, others drowned. 
A report issued by the company says :—‘ The 
train went off the rails at Fampoux, near the 
station of Reux. The second waggon went off 
the rails, no one knows why; the others, to 
the number of thirteen or fourteen, followed 
it, and fell down a high embankment into the 
bed of an old peat bog, where there were ten 
feet of water. The others remained above. 
The chain of the second waggon, which had 
gone off the rails no doubt in breaking, slightly 
drew the second locomotive of the train off the 
rail; the first remained on the way. There 
have been fourteen victims, two of whom are 
conductors ; nine persons whose names are 
known ; two whom it has been — as yet 
to extricate from the interior of a diligence ; 
Guerin, and a child since dead from its burts. 
The greater number were drowned in a 
carriage which was submerged.” 

A second accident took place soon after- 
wards on the same spot, through one of the 
carriages striking a crane brought there to 
raise the fallen waggons from the water. Much 
blame has been attributed to the company, on 
the ground that the line had been opened to 
the public without taking proper precautions. 

The National urges, that, “ at the moment 
when the works were ceded we formally de- 
manded, in the interest of the public and of the 
company itself, that it should seriously exa- 
mine and survey the line. We particularly 
dwelt on the immense responsibility which 
would lay on the company. At the time when 
the works were being executed by contractors 
and sub-contractors, the local press pointed 
out an infamous abuse. In a small section of 
the line (about thirteen kilométres) between 
Ciermont and Amiens, two bridges, two aque- 
ducts, and a viaduct which had received the 
sanction of the minister in person, in spite of 
the advice of the engineers, were so badl 
constructed, that it was necessary to deninlick 
them and rebuild them from the very founda- 
tion. The warnings of the press have not 
therefore been wanting to the company. What 
control has it exercised over it? What mea- 
sures have been taken? Is it not, however, 
true that a few days before the opening of the 
line, the engineers had forwarded reports 
pointing out several sinkings, particularly near 
Auvers? Was it not officially stated by other 
reports that the rails were too weak, particu- 
larly for heavy locomotives? Were they not 
constantiy occupied in repairing the levels ? 
Were not the directors of the company ap- 
prised of all these defects, which were such 
serious causes of peril? And they now 
pretend to shelter themselves behind the 
Government !”’ 

A carrespondent of the Times bears witness 
to the fact, that the line was not in a fit state 
for traffic. 





Wiirsaine TopoerararcaL Society.— 
The council announce that the “History of 
Castle Combe,” by Mr. Poulett Scrope, M.P., 
is ets immediate publication, and 
that it will be followed by Aubrey’s “ Natural 
History of Wiltshire.” The establishment 


elsewhere of similar county associations to 
promote the publication of local history is. 
much to be desired. ” 





THE ARRANGEMENT OF KITCHENS AND 
COOKING APPARATUS.* 


Tux knowledge which an architect must 
possess to carry on the ordinary practice of 
the profession is most extensive and varied. 
Through the whole of literature, science, and 
art, there is hardly any branch of which he 
must not possess at least the elements, He 
must be ready to undertake any inquiry, to 
supply information upon all subjects, however 
much they may vary from his ordinary rou- 
tine. The list of qualifications given by Vi- 
truvius, has amused those who doubt whether 
anatomy and musi¢ are useful to an architect. 
Bat the architect of matured experience will 
be disposed rather to extend than to limit the 
catalogue of requirements. Indeed he will 
possibly arrive at the conclusion, that there is 
not any branch of knowledge which he should 
overlook. The professors of the college at 
which he would graduate, should be more 
numerous even than those of which a list was 
given bythe late Mr. Bartholomew.t But neither 
the curriculum indicated by the modern writer, 
nor the careful summary of the old author have 
made any mention of cookery. Indeed we, 
ourselves, though our attention is necessarily 
called to a great variety of subjects, re- 
quired to be reminded by Mr, Soyer’s book, 
how much we had yet to learn in mat- 
ters affecting samme comfort, enjoyment, 
and health. Our notions as to when different 
articles were in or out of season were not by 
any means definite, and we had never at- 
tempted to find out how a hors-d’euvre dif- 
fered from an entremel. Do we therefore 
undervalue these difficult studies? Certainly 
not! and our readers will find Mr. Soyer’s 
book servicable not only in such investigations, 
but also in “ that vast field of culinary delight,” 
their own kitchen. The author has made 
many improvements in cookery, as well in 
those branches which are suited to the tables 
of the wealthy, as in points of economy 
and convenience, adapted to the circumstances 
of ordinary life. But we are less at home 
with him here than in that part of his book, 
which he devotes to the arrangement of the 
apparatus, and the plan of the kitchen, a de- 
partment which is too often deputed to the 
manufacturer. Mr. Soyer has been the first 
to give information on this important subject, 
and we are happy that his liberality enables us 
to extract largely from his illustrations, 

As so much of the comfort of a house de- 
pends upon the kitchen grate, that important 
piece of apparatus should receive much of the 
architect’s attention, Sometimes without any 
additional space the grate may be contrived to 
hold a greater number of pans, sometimes it 
may be made to afford a constant supply of hot 
water, and it has even served to heat the whole 
of a large house. We mention these points 
merely to shew that an architect’s duties should 
not be limited to a general superintendence of 
the works, but that he should be able to modify 
matters of detail. In large mansions, hotels, 


and clab-houses, it is still more important that | 


he shpuld know what will be required, and the 
best inethod of fixing the stoves and dressers, 
so that the cooking may be done with cleanli- 
ness and facility. We do not mean that he 
should be able to state the exact number of 
pans or ladles that may be required, though on 
this head he would find sufficient information 
in the book, but that the position of fire-places 
and other apparatus in the kitchen, scullery, 
and larder, should not be entirely absent from 
his mind from the first consideration of the plan. 
The kitchen of the Reform Club, in which we 
include the seullery and larder, is perhaps the 
best that has ever been arranged ; and it would 
be well to examine it very carefully before 
fitting up kitchens in similar buildings. In 
an establishment of this kind, it is, of course, 
of the utmost im e that every thing 
should be done with despatch, and we believe 
we are right in attributing the general ar- 
rangement to Mr. Soyer, who has also intro- 
duced several new and useful inventions. 
Some time ago, a large sectional view was 
published by the author, of which Fig. 2. is 
a reduced copy, which together with the plan, 
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itions of every thing 


Fig. 1. ‘will give the 
that is ired. It will be seen that the view 
is taken in the same position as the lan is 
lettered. The principal stoves, and other ne- 


eessaries, will be found at large in this and a 
futare number of this journal. 

The essential requisites in the kitehen de- 
partment are, the larder for cooked and un- 
cooked meat, in which coolness and ample 
ventilation are of the utmost importance, a 
kitchen for roasting and dressing dishes of 
every deseription, with conveniences for pre- 
paring confectionary and vegetables. There 
tmoust also be a scullery, with a supply of hot 
and cold water; and all these departments 
must be close together, yet without interfering 
with each other. We shall now avail our- 
selves of the description, referring our readers 
to the plan and reference for the precise po- 
sition of the different articles described. 

“ KITCHEN OF THE REFORM CLUB, &e. 
(A.) La Boucherie. 


The length of the room is 12 feet by 9; at 
the further corners are two blocks to cut the 
meat upon, which are 2 feet in diameter, and 
2 feet 7 inches high, including the supporters, 
8 inehes from the floor, giving facility to 
clean underneath, also to prevent decay; be- 
tween the two blocks is a patent scale of a 
simple construction, and very convenient, upon 
whieh can be weighed above 200 pounds of 
meat with great ease. On the right and left 
are two tables, 3 inches thick, 6 feet 6 inches 
long, | foot 9 inches wide, and 3 feet 3 inches 
high, with a drawer to each, and a square box 
corered over, underneath the tables, for waste 
fat, &c.; above the tables is a flat rod with 
small hooks, 1} inch long and 3 inches a part, 
apon which are various sized meat-hooks. 
All round the room upon the walls are thick 
slates, 6 feet high. These slates, lately intro- 
duced in building, I would particularly recom- 
mend where coolness is required, and also as 
being very clean. 


(B.) Principal Larder for Meat and Game. 


The size is 18 feet long and 15 feet wide, 
having on the right side a dresser 14 feet long, 





| 3 feet wide, and 2 feet 10 inches high. The 
| top is of siate 1 inch thick, instead of wood; 
| this is an excellent substitute, and is always 
| covered with a dresser cloth. There are eight 
| ice drawers opening on castors. When large and 
| deep as these, it is advisable to make them in 
a similar manner, as their weight would other- 
| wise cause them to open with difficulty. The 
| first four are 2 feet 8 inches square and 9 inches 
deep, lined with lead, and principally for 
| jellies, ice creams, &c., the others beneath are 
| deeper, for pickling-tubs; the temperature is 
| from thirty-five to forty degrees, allowing 
/comestibles of the most delicate kind to be 

kept a considerable time without deteriorating 
| their qualities. The construction of these 

drawers is considered ingenious ; the bottom 

being inclined on each side towards the mid- 
| dle, which forms a channel, at the end of 
which there is a small drain to let the ice water 
escape without the assistance of hands, having 
at the back a pipe to receive the waste water 
running into other pipes outside. 

On the left going in there is another side- 
board of the same material, 8} feet long, and 2 
' feet wide ; there are six drawers, all of them 
lined with lead, and (which might be called 
ice-preservers, being almost free from air, and 
ouly now and then refreshed with ice at a trifi- 
ing expense) from 5 to 6 inches thick, covered 
with a zine plate to fit the drawer, anda cloth 
over it for chops, steaks, aspics, entrées, and a 
variety of things always kept fresh and tender : 
the woodcut gives the exact form of the 
drawers as described above. 

At the end of this sideboard is a slate well, 
3 feet 6 inches long, 2 feet wide, and | foot deep, 
su with hot and cold water ; this well is 

for soaking hams, tongues, and calf's 
head; adjoining is a slab for opening oysters, 
under which is a well to keep them in. 

In the middle of the larder is a dresser-table, 
10 feet long and 2 feet 4inches wide, covered 
with a tablecloth, to deposit fresh provisions 
ready for the day’s dressing. 

On the right going in are fixed divisions, 
boxes made of slate, for v les, having slid- 
ing fronts of wood to facilitate cleaning.” 

r. Soyer these boxes as being 
extremely clean and cool. They will be rye 
at large in a future number, along with the 
suspended frame seen in the view. 
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“(c.) The Cold Meat and Sauce 
This room, close to the other, is 13 feet long 
and 11 feet wide; on the right is a meat-safe, 
constructed on a new principle, for keeping 
cold meat, and by which flies are always ex- 
cluded. It is 4 feet high, 6 feet wide, and 
3 feet deep, with two shelves inside; under 
it, between the bottom and the floor, is a shelf 
for jars and kitchen basins, &c.” 


This safe we postpone, as it will illustrate a | 


plan of a kitchen of ordinary extent, which we 
shall give in the continuation of this notice. 

“On the opposite side is a slate dresser 
1] feet long and 2 feet 3 inches wide, with a 
skirting all along, 7 inches high; underneath 
at the further end is a cupboard, 3 feet long, 
with shelves for china, by the side is a shelf 
for jars, &c.; above the dresser there are two 
shelves the whole length and 2 feet wide, for 
preserves, and bottles and jars of all sizes. 

(p.) Pastry and Confectionary.—This im- 
portant part of the kitchen department may 
appear small at first view, being only 8 feet 
long and 13 feet wide, but the arrangement is 
in every — perfectly convenient. A mar- 
ble slab, 5 feet 9 inches long, and 3 feet wide, 
on a level with the window, with two ice- 
drawers beneath, one for butter and eggs, and 
the other for preserving various forcemeats, 
salad, sauces, &c., is sufficient for the work of 
two pastryeooks, On the right is a marble 
mortar, with a@ long-handled pestle going 
through a ring fixed in the wall, and on the 
left a flour-bin covered, Underneath are di- 
visions for scales, weights, and sundry imple- 
ments; on the right and left are dressers, 2) 
feet wide, with two rows of drawers, where 
rolling-pins, cutters for all kinds of pastry, 
and sugar-sieves are kept. Above, at | foot 
4 inches from the dresser, are closets, | foot 
6 inches in depth, and 8 feet frontage, with 
three sliding doors. Within are divisions to 
put away faney ornamental pieces, and useful 
articles and ingredients for that tasty depart- 
ment; in this as well as in the other three 
rooms there is an admirable coolness, abso- 
lutely necessary for the making of pastry, and 
preserving it when completed. Any pastry or 
entremet which requires to be kept dry, such 
as meringues, maccaroons, almond paste, &e., 
must be kept in a closet in the kitehen, 

(«.) The Head Cook's Office and Parlour.— 
This room is about 19 feet long and 13 feet 
wide, and coptains closets for preserves, and 
some kitchen utensils. 

(r.) Pasgage.—This space is three-and- 
thirty feet long and sine feoh wide, dividing 
the rooms above described from the kitchen ; 
although a passage, it is particularly useful, 
On the right from the second larder, and im- 
mediately under the stairs, is a white marble 
slab, four feet lopg and three feet three inches 
in width, surrounded with a siate border of 
three inches in height; the slab is used for 
keeping fresh and cool all the fish brought in 
for use; at the extremity of the slab, which is 
an inclined plane, there is an horizontal 
shower-pipe, supplied with iced water from a 
cistern above. On the opposite shelf, along 
the wall, is an hour shelf, thirteen feet and a 
half long and one foot six inches wide, divided 
by numbers shewing the hour when dishes are to 
be cooked, which is from five to eight at night. 

Upon the same line, on the left, is another 
dresser, four feet and a balf long and three feet 
wide, to cool sauces and stock before they are 
removed to the second larder to be put by the 
side of those already cooled, 

At the end of the passage on the right, and 
above the kiteben door, is a ventilating screen 
four feet square ; itis a simple frame with two 
cross-pieces covered with ecamvas, and fixed 
horizontally above the door, with binges so as 
to move it up and down at will, which is dove 
by means of a cord nailed in the middie of the 
frame and passed through two pulleys fixed in 
the ceiling, and tied with hooks on the wall 
opposite. You makeuse of the cord the same 
as for a Venetian blind; the only difference is, 
that you keep moving it A ec down all the 
time required to diminish the heat of the 
kitchen. The ascending movement draws awey 
the heat from the kitehen imto the passage, and 
introduces fresh air into it. It is only om par- 
ticular occasions, and in the heat of summer, 
that it is made use of, as the ventilation of this 
kitchen is every thing that can be wished for; 
it was more as a model for confined kitehens 
that I applied this extra-ventilating screen. 
(¢.) A small back yard, nine feet long and 
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a glass partition and doors, where are depo- 
sited various things for kitchen use, and ice 
creams frozen. 

(s.) In the small passage leading to the 
roasting kitchen there is a lift worked b 
steam to hoist coals to the sleeping-rooms, an 
a gas-meter inclesed in a wooden box for the 
supply of the gas-stoves in the principal 
kitchen. 

(1.) Passage leading to and from the roasting 
kitchen. 

(3.) The kitchen-maids’ dining-room, eight 
feet square, fitted with drawers, tables, closets, 


| &c.; the entrance in the passage above men- 








| tioned, 


(«.) Roasting Kijchen.—On entering into 
this room, you see in a direct line the vegeta- 
ble kitchen and the geullery. On the left, there 
is a low cast-iron Fremch stove for boiling large 
joints, and making stock which has been pre- 
viously boiled on a quick fire, and removed there 
to simmer gently; this stove is two feet seven 
inches long, two feet nine inches wide, and one 
foot nine inches bigh, and is purposely made 
low on account of the great weight litted oa 
and off. In the egntre is a grate, one foot 
square, for chareoal, Contiguous to it is 
another cast-iron steye, or hot plate, the 
waste fire of whieh heats the small oven 
for gratins, soufflés, &e. It is five feet long 
by two feet nine inches wide, and the same in 
height, At the end, on a line with the fire- 
place, is the steam-closet, six feet high, four 
feet and a half wide, and two feet deep, form: 
ing three shelves, with the bottom, to keep 
dishes very hot, as well as the roasts; near 


is the large roasting fire-place, six feet a 
half wide and five feet and a half high, The 
grate is five feet wide gnd three feet bi » and 


very shallow, giving a great heat at a cq) 
ratively small expense; a boiler is at ihe bet, 
which holds one hundred gallons of water, al- 
ways hot, and amply gufficient for all kitehe 
purposes. The salamandar is also easil 
vickly heated at the game fire, without lor 
fering with the roasts, having a place formed 
in the front of the grate purposely for its re- 
ception. (This grate will be given at large.) 
p front of the roasting fire-place is a clo- 
set-screen, six feet wide, two feet deep, and six 
feet high, to keep ali joints very warm. 

Lower down is a large cast-iron oven for 
pastry, 6 feet 9 inches high, 4 feet 9 inches 
wide, divided into two parts, one above the 
other, each of 2 feet opening, 1 foot 9 inches 
high, and 2 feet 6 imehes deep, with grated 
shelves, 

Joining the oven there is a French stove, 3 
feet 2 inches long and 2 feet 4 inches wide, 
with one grating, to boil delicate vegetables. 

Above, in ih thickness of the wall, is a 
cistern 2 feet long, 2 feet 4 inches deep, and 
1 foot wide, to keep the large boiler behind 
the roasting fire-grate constantly supplied with 
water. 

Opposite is a sash window, by which roasts 
and vegetables for the coffee-room are bande@ 
to the waiters; beneath the window isa closet 
for plates and dishes, the top of which is of 
cast-iron and warmed by steam, thus dishes 
are removed from one hot place to anot 
until they reach their destination; the leng 
is 4 feet 11 inches, and 2 feet deep, with & 
sheet-iron shelf inside. 

On the right side of this closet is a marble 
mortar of 20 inches diameter, surrounded with 
wood-work and forming a pedestal, the 
with a long handle passes through a ring fas- 
teved in the wall, 4 feet above. 

Near to the above is the iron rack te 
up all the spits end other implements, fi 
covsists of two belf rings, to each of whieh 


ore setnchad ora Rape. Re yh ge’ bp 
r ri whee s 
as the lever bak helds the poiat. 


Further on, next te the door ing to 
pars kitchen, is @ dresser, 8 feet jo 
feet wide, to unspit the roasted joints, 


" (i) Vogal Kitchen. —At the tate 
ng kitchen, divided by an arch 12 


a, is this room, 15 feet long and 16 
fe the centre is g deal table, 9 feet long and 3 
feet 2 inches wide, with drawers. 

On the left, upon a wide shelf, are three 
steam-boilers, two of them square, to cook 
potatoes, and the other for steaming puddings, 
&e.; the square ones might be taken as models, 
they are one foot five inches square, and one 


fot high, divided 





D into four parts, forming four 
distinct compartments in one. 

The round boiler is fifteen inches in dia; 
meter. The front of the shelf has a groove 
under the tap of the steamers to je: out the 
water produced by the steam, which rans in 
the sink; Se draining-board is next to th 
steamers, where vegetables are deposited after 
they are washed. ty = 

Next is the vegetable sink, three feet ning 
inches long, two feet six inches wide, and one 
foot eight inches deep, with two taps for hot 
and cold water. Against the glass partition, 
on each side of the door which leads to the 
scullery, are two dressers, six feet long and two 
feet four inches wide, with four open divisions 
ender each, for sundry articles of kitchen 

tensile. On the right are two sinks, three 
et six inches long, two feet six inches wide, 

d ane foot six inches deep, for wa-hing 
Schon. having two taps each, for hot and cold 


Above is a plate rack, eleven feet long and 
one foot deep, to dry plates and dishes. 
Op the right side of the sinks is a delivery 
i with @ closet beneath, four feet long 
two feet wide, serving as a dresser, from 
which clean plates and dishes are sent to the 
room, 

M.) The Scouring Scullery and Steam 
semi g room, On @ level with the vege- 
table kitchen, is tbitteen feet long und seven- 
teen feet wide; on the left ig a large dresser, 
or draining-board, with grooves, six feet long 
and three feet and a half wide, to dry ull the 
coppers after bein wired; under it wre large 
ss bt Above _ two shelves the whole 

h of the room for large pans and coppers. 

ext to the dresser are two large sinks, 3) 

feet long, 24 wide, and 1} foot deep, with two 
taps for hot and cold water, 

Ageaiost the window, and close to the sink, 
is @ thick scouring table, 3 feet by 2, with a 
box anderneath for sand, &c. 

m the right is the steam-boiler, 8 feet 3 
i es long, 6 feet wide, and 5 feet high, sar- 
rounded with bricks, and by which large closets, 
bains maries, plates for delivery-wiodows ond 
tables, are heated, large coppers supplied with 
steam for cooking ; also dressing rooms, baths, 
and closets in various parts of the house. 
The appearance of these three rooms, each 
for a different purpose, forms, as it were, 


only one room, well lighted, very cool, ex- 
tremely convenient, and without the least cop- 
fusion. 


(x.) Butler’s Pantry.—A \arge room, 24 
feet long and 17 wide, including private room, 
with a fire-place, cupboards, sink, and pl: nty 
of water; a large table in the middie, where 
everything belonging to his department is pre- 

red. 

(o.) Batler’s office. 

(e.) lron closet for plate, fire-proof. 

(q.) A large passage leading out, and also 
to the back staircase, to the coffee room. 

(w-) A lift, by which dinners are conveyed 
to rooms worked either by steam or 


s. ie ee servants. 
T utchen.—-The size of this 
i is twenty -eyht feet and twenty- 
four wide; in the middle is an ¢im table, made 
ona entirely original, having twelve i re- 
iF sides, and giving the etmost facility for 
various works of the kitchen, without ay 
one interfering with enother. The priacipal 
is twelve feet by seven wide, and three 
thick. Under the edge of the table, in 
front, are two sliding boards, two feet long, 
and two inches and a belf thick, which are ased 
for straming sauces, purées, &c.; as these 
slidia @ lower thao the table they are 
, ‘ and save an addiuonal 






with tia, in ten compartments, exch of 

copteins every ingredient and chopped 
herbs of the seasons for flavouring dishes, sueh 
as salt, pepper, spices, sweet herbe, crumin sod 
rasping of bread, eggs, chopped onmiwns, Se. 5 
the other contains various sauces for fish 
dressed in the English style. Thesecases tora 
at will on castors fixed underneath the round 





fe drawers, and at each - 
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_THE BUILDER. 








-_oOoO [Ss 
column, so that, without moving from your 
place, you can get every ingredient you may 
require ; the diameters of the column are one 
foot; and the cases for ingredients project 
over three inches and a half. As columns are 
not always wanted to support the ceiling of a 
kitchen, the cases might easily be introduced 
on the table supported by a stand, turning in 
~ same way as, and similer in shape to, « 
amp. 

In the middle of the table isa cast-iron steam 
closet, four feet one inch long, two feet eleven 
inches wide, and two feet nine inches 
with two sliding doors on each side, and a 
inside for keeping delicate entrées 
good for several hours, by means of two 
rent degrees of heat. Above, five inches di 
tant from the top, is a grated iron shelf, all 
round apon which are placed middle-sized and 
small stewpans, supported at each corner by 
little balusters; as it projects beyond the closet, 
it forms a cornice and gives it an elegant ap- 
pearance, The whole contrivance of this 
table is much more convenient than might be 
imagined, by the number of useful objects a 
common table is deprived of. I consider too 
large a table to be as bad as too large a kitchen, 
in which much time is lost in the cleaning, and 
more in running about for articles required for 
use. 

On the right-hand side of the table is a 
roasting fire-place, principally used for game 
and poultry, on a plan entirely new, the size is 
seven feet wide and five feet six inches high, 
the bars are perpendicular and vertical, open- 
ing at one end, and supported upon castors, 
which allows the cleaning of it with much 
more ease, and affords access for the repairing 
of the boiler without pulling down any of the 
works around it; at the back of the steve in 
front of the boiler are thick Welsh lamps, by 
which hot water gan be obtained twenty-four 
hours after the fire is put out, 

On the left, in the thickness of the wall, is a 
small cistern to supply the boiler with water 
as it is drawn out hot on the right-hand side, 

A sereen closet is placed before this fire, 
drawn on castors, seven feet long, six feet high, 
and two feet wide, having two grated shelves 
for dishes, and open to fire, with sliding 
doors and flaps. 

Turning your back to the fire-place, on the 
right is a recess, ten feet high, ten wide, and 
two and a half deep, forming an elliptic arch, 
in which is fixed a dresser used for silver dishes, 
&e., previous to a large dinner: underneath 
are four drawers for small kitchen utensils, 
and above the dresser three shelves for tinned 
iron saucepans ; in the front of the shelves are 
suspended covers of various sizes, and large 
preserve-pans. 

On the right, in another recess, six feet four 
inches high, four feet three inghes wide, and 
two feet and a balf deep, there is also a dresser, 
above it large dish covers, 

In the recess of the same size on the left is 
fixed a low cast-iron charcoal stove for boiling 
large fish ; when not in use for that parpose it 
is covered with a thick board elevated one foot 
above, being supported upon four strong feet in 
wood, thus forming a dresser upon whieh to 
deposit any article previous to its being dressed 
at the broiling or fish stoves ; on each side are 
tin drainers for kitchen spoons, &c., higher up 
are two rows of hooks for large dish eovers. 
Facing the fire-place is a large cast-iron stove, 
heated with coals, twelve feet five inches long, 
and two feet ten inches wide, divided into five 
parts, two of them are used for broiling steaks, 
cotelettes, &c., and the others to broil and fry 
fish. On a compass brass rod, and moveable, 
is fixed a fire-screen obliquely at the end, to 
prevent the heat injuring the eyes, and at the 
same time acting an » sudbaat be the interior 
of saucepans on the stove if required. At the 
extremity of the stove is a bain marie, two 
feet eight inches square, and seven inches deep, 
principally for k fish-sauces hot 

Next is a cast-iron steam closet, four feet 
seven inches wide, two feet two inches deep, 
divided into three parts, the two shelves are of 
iron, two inches and a half thick, therein are 
deposited all the fish dressed and waiting to be 
taken up. 

Near it is another closet, five feet and a half 
long and two wide, warmed also by steam, with 
sliding doors for china dishes and covers; the 
top, which is on a level with the delivery win- 
dow, is of cast iron and heated by the same 
means, therefore every dish from the time they 











are dressed up to the time they reach their 
destination, keeps moving from one place to 
another in or upon places kept hot for that 


In the corner next to delivery window is the 
desk for the clerk of the kitchen, the size is 
four feet long and three feet wide, with @ peat; 
all the orders are sent from the dinipg-s 
by a wooden pipe of communieation, g 
old Hepes fo cerved the bill fs coal Wp 3 
san by, Every dish is called for 
at Sila gpdersd. On his left are thr i 

with bells communigating to 
is of the club where culin 
eon Turning to the left ie 


French stove, fifteen fi 2 inch 
lo three feet nine inches wid, 
with a bain marie two feet and a a 
warmed by steam, with two taps for hot 
cold water, The bain marie is for soups and 
sauces especially prepared for the eoffee-room, 
By the side is a column supporting the egiling 
round it at a proper height are three rows of 
hooks for fryingpan covers, spoons, forks, 
skimming ladles, &c. Along the stove at back 
is the coping wall separating the two kitebens, 
on which are fixed two grated iron shelves, 
upon which are placed a number of stewpans 
and moulds of al sizes. Further on are the 
stoves where entrées, soups, &e,, are prepared, 
being a grate for a charcoal fire in the centre, 
with one of my new gas stoves upon each 
side, which afford the greatest comfort ever 
introduced in any culinary arrangement; each 
stove is divided into five compartments each 
having a separate pipe and brass cock, with 
@ separate main pipe to each stove, which 
supplies sufficient gas to burn the whole five 
compartments at once, or only one by not turn- 
ing the gas into any of the other compartments, 
or if all burning at once the fire may be regu- 
lated to any height you may think proper by 
means of the brass cocks, turning the gas either 
full or only partially on. It possesses also the 
following advantages: you obtain the same heat 
as from charcoal the moment it is lit, it is a fire 
that never requires makiog up, is free from 
carbonic acid which is so pernicious, especially 
in small kitchens, and creates neither dust or 
smell (except the gas should neglectfully be not 
properly tarned off), and by my last improve- 
ment it is also now quite free from smoke, 
With the aid of my new octagonal trivet I can 
place nine stewpans over without the fear of 
upsetting either, some only simmering and 
others boiling at the same time. The gas 
stoves also tend to greater economy, as they 
are not lit till the moment wanted, then only 
the quantity required, and may be put out the 
moment they are dune with.° 

Further on at the end of the stove and pa- 
rallel with the bain marie there is another, two 
feet Six inches square, with two taps for hot 
and cold water, used for keeping sauces hot 
for a private dinner in the house dinner-room. 
There are in all three different bain maries, 
one for fish sauce, one for the coffee-room, and 
one for the private dinner. Next is a slate sink 
two feet and a half long, one foot two inches 
wide, and eleven inches deep, with two taps 
for hot and cold water used for washing vari- 
ous kitchen utensils used at the charcoal stoves. 
Above the sink, hot plate, and bain mairie, is 
an iron rack (}), nine feet long, with hooks to 
hang large sauté-pans. Near it is a hot plate 
two feet six inches square heated by steam, 
upon which are placed dishes prepared for 
dinners, and from thence removed to the house- 
dinner-lift, which is drawn up either by steam 
or hand machine. 

“1 now beg leave to remark to my readers 
that if I have been a little tedious or profuse in 
giving the exact measurement of the different 
parts and every object of this kitchen by feet 
and inches, it was with the view to be useful 
to those who have honoured me with their 
subscription, and the pees ; I dare hope that 
my bumble efforts will have the effect of pro- 
ducing hereafter a reform in the art of build- 
ing and fitting a kitehen which, without 
pny Bg an im rate size, contains all that 
ean be wished for as regards saving of time, 
comfort, regularity, cleanliness, and economy. 
1 am happy to have this opportunity of ac- 
knowledging that without the great liberality 
of the honourable members of the Reform 
Clab, and the kindoess of that celebrated archi- 


* The maker of these gas stoves is Mr. Rikett, con- 
erect them to poroetion of a Uiliog expeane auuaanag te 























tect Mr. Barry, I could never have succeeded 
in accomplishing the improvements so essen- 
tial in a well-regulated establishment; I shall, 
therefore, remain always gratified for the 
encouragement they never ceased to give me 
in confiding to my frcatian this new system of 
building and fitting up a kiteben which is now 


in active operation, not only for the economy 
the Reform Club, but to serve as a guide to 


’ L serenre, of a good kitchen as well as of 
ving,” 
¢ have already devoted so much space to 


this important subject, that we are compelled 
to defer the conclusion of our notice, in which 
we shall be able to give plans of kitchens, 
adapted to ordinary wants, as well as some 
farther details. Meanwhile our readers, whe- 
ther they have to order a dinner, or to arrange 
their cooking apparatus, cannot do better than 
avail themselves of Mr. Soyer’s book. 


Reference to the Pian of the Kitchen Depariment 
of the Reform Club. 
A. La Boucherie, in which a!l Joints are trimmed for cook- 


B, The Meat and Game Larder. 
}. Table for provisions which are ready for dressing. 
. Sate dresser, with ice drawers and pickling tubs 
uni ‘ 
Slate well for soaking hams. 
» Slate dresser, similar to the preceding, but larger. 
Vv boxes, 
» Slab for opening oysters. 
The frame for hanging meat, game, &c., is suspended 
rom the ee. 
. The Coid Meat and Sauce Larder. 
i. The safe. 
@. Slate siab to deposit cold stocks, sauces, &c., and 
shelves. 
D. The Pastry and Confectionery. 

1. Marble slab. 

2. Mortar. 

3.3. Dressers for dishing up the second course, and 
depositing pastry and confectionery, under which 
are hot and cold drawers, lined with tin, and hav- 
ing & steam-pipe passing behind, which slighty 
warms them; these drawers are for heeping ether 
moist or dry whatever may require to be #o kept. 
Above each dresser are closets. 

, a du Chet de Cuisine. 
e, 
1. Fah slab. 
2. Large shelf to deposit sauces, &c., for cvoling 
3. Hour shelf. 
Open Yard. 
Lift to hoist coals to the Dormitory department. 
Passage. 
Kitchen Maids’ Dining Room. 
Roasting Kitchen. 
. Low French charcoal stove. 
» Stove. 
. Oven for gratins, soufilés, &c. 
» Steam closet. 
Fire-place. 
Screen, with hot closets. 
Large pastry oven. 
» French charcoal stove for vegetables. 
» Hot delivery window for joints and vegetables. 
10. Mortar. 
11. Rack for the spits. 
12. Dresser. 
13. Iron rails for moulds and coppers. 
L. The Vegetable Kitchen. 
i. T to dish up vegetables. 
2. Dresser, with steam-pans for cooking vegetables 
3. Sink for washing vegetabies. 
4. Draining dresser. 
5 
6 
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- Dresser to deposit clean crockery. 

- Two sinks for washing plates and dishes, provided 
with beil-traps to prevent smeli, Above is the 
plate-rack. 

7. Delivery window for crockery. 
M. The Scouring Scullery. 

i. Two sinks for washing coppers. 

2. Scouring table. 

3. Dresser and draining board. 

4. Steam-boiler. 

5. Large coal-box. 

The Butler's Pantry. 

The Butler’s Room. 

Fire-proot Plate Closet. 

Passage. 

Lift, to convey Dinners to the Coffee Room 
taircase 


Ss : 
The principal Kitchen. 
Table, 


Hot closet. 
Fire-place, 
Screen and closets, as in the roasting kitchen. 
Sideboard for silver dishes. 
Dresser, and shelves for covers, moulds, &«. 
Low French charcoal stove for large fish. 
. Broiling stoves, 
. A bain marie. 
18. Hot closet, to deposit fish, chops, &c., if required to 
wait. 
11, Delivery window for entrées. 
12. Kitchen Clerk’s desk, 
13. A bain marie for soups and sauces, to supply coffee- 


i4. Ess Peal charcoal, and gas stove, for made 
15. Fiche anitiieisamasind sauces, for house dinners. 
17. Hot prate for dishes to be sent up to private dining 
$s. Lak Sor cuading up @inners. 
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Tae Lorp Mayor's Dinner tro Sctentiric 
Mew.—On the 10th inst., the Lord Mayor 
gave a splendid entertainment to the Presi- 
dents of the Royai and other distinguished 
Scientific and Literary Ipstitutions, at the 
Mansion-bouse. We are eompelied to post- 


pone some remarks on the occurrence tll next 
week, 
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COMPETITION SCULPTURE. 


ART UNION OF LONDON. 


Wrra a view to the production of a fine 
work of art, and to direct the attention of the 
ina to sculpture, the Committee of the Art 

nion of London offered the sum of 5002. for 
a group or single figure in marble, to be com- 
peted for by finished models in plaster, the 
size of the intended work. 

The models received in competition for this 
premium are now in the concert-room of 
the Princess’s Theatre, Castle Street, Oxford 


Street, and are open to all who apply. Many | 


of them possess great merit—two or three, | the inefficient cleansing and drainage of the 


| streets and houses, the prevalence of open cess- | 


merit of the highest order, and the exhibition 
is altogether exceedingly interesting: still it 
seems to us that the English sculptors have 
scarcely responded to the praiseworthy and 
liberal offer of the Committee, to the extent 
that might have been expected. 

It is unnecessary for us to say that the stake 
is a high one—not simply 500/., but a widely- 
spread reputation. 

Nearly half the score sent in have been ex- 
hibited before, inclading, as we believe, No. 3. 
“Taliesin Pen Beirdd ;” 4. “ The Contest be- 
tween the Minstrel and the Nightingale ;” 7. 
“Charity;” 11. “ Hagar and Ishmael;” 13. 
“Pastoral Apollo;” 14. “A Youth at a 
Stream ;” 15. “Group of Adam and Eve la- 
menting the death of Abel;” 16. “ Nar- 


cissus ;” and 19, “ A Hunter returned home.” | 


Looking at the terms of the advertisement and 





the intention of the offer (“to induce the produc- | 


tion of a fine work of art”), we may venture to 
say the selection will not be made from these. 


railway at the time he in the advertise- 

ment, so that they must all calmly submit to 

lose their money. ff, Sir, gs would either 

insert this, or expose Mr. England in some 

other way, you would oblige your constant 

reader, VeRITAs. 
6, Cadogan-street, Chelsea, 8th July, 1846. 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Tux healthy contagion of the sanatory in- 
fluence has “broken out” at Ipswich, where 








pools and burial places within the precincts, 
and the want of an abundant household supply 
of water, are at present forcing themselves into 
public notice. A general system of sewerage 
is under consideration, as (at least it ought to 
be) but an initiative and partial remedy. The 
Ipswich Journul is very properly pointing at- 
tention to the other and even more particalarly 
necessary measures; and salutarily reminds 
its readers of “the noxious effluvia emitted 
when the corner of St. Peter’s churchyard was 
rounded off,” and of the state of the church- 
yard at St. Mary Kee, the desecrated eburch- 
yard of St. Lawrence, and indeed of every 
churchyard in the town. We would recommend 
to the attention of the editors the proposals of 
Mr. Parry, inareeent numberof Tur Buitper, 
for the institution of joint-parochial cemeteries. 
Energetic means, in the shape of 30,0002, 
have been placed at the disposal of the Leeds 





| Street Committee, by the town council, for the 


Of No.9. “ A Deer-stalker in pursuit” (an | 


admirable group, demanding the attention of 
those who have to decide) there is a cast in the 
present Royal Academy Exhibition. We un- 
derstand, however, evidence is offered that it 
was prepared a for the competition. 

Let us glance briefly at those about which 
there is no doubt. 

No.1. “ A Girl persuading Cupid to shoot 


i 
i 


i 


; 
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formation of an efficient system of sewerage 
there. On Friday week the new church at 





| Morton, near Gainsborough, and on the follow- 


day the Stockwith Church, in the same vicinity, 
was consecrated by the Bishop of Lincoln. 


| Both have had stained glass windows provided 


by gift. The journeymen plasterers of 
Huddersfield have struck work for an advance 





| of wages 6d. a day, making 21s. to 24s. aweek. 


at one she loves,” embodies a pretty notion,— | 


the half-willing, half-hesitating Cupid is well 
conceived and well executed. A meanness in 
the figure of the girl lessens the value of the 
group; 2. “Iris ascending” is a work of 
great excellence; the lower limbs are beauti- 
ful; 5. “ Maternal Affection ;” 6. “ Sleep” (a 
sister and brother); and 18. “ The Centaur 
instructing Chiron,” have each points of ex- 
cellence; 8. “ Dancing Girl reposing” is a 
powerful competitor for the prize. The lower 
part of the figure is too heavy for its title; 
nevertheless it is an exquisite production, ho- 
nourable to the country. 

10. “Innocence” may justly stand in rivalry 
with the last. The subject is a young gir! 
seated, clasping a dove to her neck. The 
author of this will stand in the first rank of 
English sculptors, if he be not there already. 

12. “ Genius receiving the Reward of Me- 
rit,” displays much ability, and has barely 
escaped being a fine work. The idea is eon- 
veyed by a youth who is placing the crown on 
his own head—a doubtful position. 

17. “ The Meeting of Hero and Leander” 
has many faults, but gives good promise: and 
20, “ L’ Allegro,” though pictorial rather than 
sculptural, has much grace. 








CAUTION TO RAILWAY SURVEYORS. 





Sirx,—lI beg once more to occupy a place in 
your valuable journal, to shew up a new system 
of railway fraud, as practised by a Mr. England, 
living at No. 11, Queen’s-road, Bermondsey. 
It appears, he put an advertisement into the 
Times, in the beginning of last month, stating 
that he wanted eight or ten railway surveyors’ 
assistants, and many there were who answered 
it. However, upon an interview being ap- 
pointed, he stated that he wanted from each 
assistant two guineas, one to be paid there and 
then, and the other out of the first week’s 
salary (which was to be four guineas 
week). He subsequently desired all the assist- 
ants to meet him last Monday evening, at six 
o’elock, at a coffee-house in the city. He 
came there with his portmanteau at five o'clock, 
and after persuading the landlord to pay bim 
one guinea, and let him take his son out with 


him, left under some pretence, and has never | 


returned. A warrant was applied for, but 
could not be obtained, on account of his having 





The masters are determined to resist. The 
Bricklayers of York, too, have struck fora 
similar advance. It appears that the chapel 
of the episcopal palace of Ripon, noticed in our 
last, is to be erected at the sole expense of the 
Archbishop of York for the use of an adjacent 
hamlet, as well as of the bishop and his house- 
hold.—The foundation-stone of the Monastery 
of Holy Trinity, to be erected near Market 
Weighton, in Y orkshire, as a normal and boys’ 





| school, was laid or blessed by the vicar-apos- 


tolic of the district on the 24th ult. A new 
Gothie decorated window has been added to 
Royston Church. It is said that in the 








| churchyard of St. Helen’s, Worcester, upwards 
| of 1,100 bodies have been buried within the last 





| byterian College in Ireland. 


thirty years in a space of only 300 square 
yards. A paving rate of 2s. per pound has 
been ordered at Birmingham to meet the ex- 
pense (about 30,0007.) of the improved culverts 
in course of formation in the town. The 
evidence of twelve parties resident there 
having been obtained in favour of the practi- 
cability of consuming smoke and at the same 
time saving fuel; the Street Act Committee 
recommend the commissioners at once to 
“compel every owner of a steam-engine to 
consume his own smoke,” The last stone 
of the Branch Bank of England at Man- 
chester was laid on Tuesday 
Liverpool, there are to be two holidays during 
Prince Albert’s visit. The plans of Mr, Cun- 
ningbam, Architect, for the arrangement of 
the spectators on the intended site of the 
Sailors’ Home, are well spoken of. The 
steam-boat owners not consuming their own 
smoke on the river, are to be requested to 
bara coke on the two gala days. ‘he Liver- 
pool Chureh Building Society bave voted that 
a subscription be now entered into for the 
purpose of raising a fund to build churches in 
the new districts of the parish of Liverpool ae 
signed by the Ecelesiasticcl] Commissioners 
under the 6th and 7th V iet.”———Hereford- 
shire, it is said, is the only English county in 
which there is not one steam-engine,—In 
the public works in Ireland, 14000 men are 
employed at the public cost.——The sum of 
20,0001. has been bequeathed by the late Mra, 
Magee, of Dublin, for the ereetion of a Pres- 
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week.——At | 








* Accidental Death :’ the Daily News says, 
should it not have been ‘ Drowned for want of 
safe and proper bathing places?’ ” 


CONSECRATION OF ST. JOHN’S CHURCH: 
LONGSIGHT. 

Tus chorch newly-erected at Longsight, 
near Manchester, has lately been consecrated. 
It was noticed under the head of “ Architecture 
and Art in Manchester,’ in our last volume. 
It was commenced in March, 1845, by Mr, 
Hunt, builder, of Broughton, from designs by 
Mr. J. E, Gregan, architect. It is in the 
early Englisa style of architecture ; and con- 
sists of a chancel, nave, and aisles, a south 
porch, and a tower and spire at the south- 
west angle. The east windows of the chancel 
and the south aisles, are filled with stained 

lass, made by Mr. Willement, of London. 
The glass in the chancel window is the gift of 
Miss Marshall, and contains representations of 
of a number of the saints. That in the aisle 
window is the joint gift of Miss Marshall, and 
her brother, Mr. iltiam Marshall. The 
church contains rather more than 700 sittings, 
one-half of which are free. 

The Manchester Guardian, from which we 
take the account, has the following judicious 
comments :—“ It ought, in justice to the ar- 
chitect, to be stated, that this church is by no 
means carried out according to his original 
designs and intentions; for the successive al- 
terations and enlargements which he was, from 
time to time, called upon to make, bave, ae 
might have been expected, thrown the build- 
ing out of proportion, and given to it a short- 
ened appearance, very different from any thing 
in the plan as first adopted. Changes made in 
a design after the commencement of the build- 
ing are always dangerous, and are among the 
severest misfortunes which architects are sub- 
ject to; that niece and delicate adjustment of 
parts, which an artist deems essential to the 
perfection of his work, is but too seldom takea 
into consideration by those who have it in their 
power to interfere with it ; and thus an archi- 
tect is often blamed for that which he could 
not avoid, and which he laments more than 
any one else is likely to do, from bis more in- 


| timate acquaintance with the cause of the 


failure. It seems that the entire clerestory 
was an after-thought; added to a building 
originally designed to be without it; and 
the tower and spire are diminutive and in- 
significant in dimensions from the simple 
facet of the chureh baviog out-grown them, 
they being part of the smaii plan on whieh the 
church was begun. 

The temporary causes of such changes pass 
away and are forgotten, the buildmg re- 
mains. 
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FUND FOR MR. GEORGE MOORE, 
THE DRAUGHTSMAN. 


Tne subscriptions in aid of the unfortunate 
George Moore, now in a state of imbecility, and 
for whom we appealed to our readers some time 
ago, amount to 5004, and will be invested im 
such manner as the trustees may think most 
eligible. 

Mr. Cockerell, R.A., Mr. Edward Bilore, 
and Mr. Francis Moore (Mr. George Moore's 
brother), have consented to act in that capa- 
city for the administration of this fond, whieh 
it is to be hoped, will be inereased to a suflicient 
sum to obtain such comforts for him, «8 even 
those so peculiarly situated may be supposed 


to ate. 
Me W yatt, of 77, Great Raussell-street, will 
gladly receive any additional contributions. 





Perivs oy Minens.—One of the most fear- 
ful mining calamities ever known oceurred on 
the 9th, at East W heal Rose lead mine, about 
eight miles from Truro. A thuader-storm of 
unprecedented violence, with a flood of the 
heaviest rain, broke over the neighbourhood. 
The torrents pouring from Newlyn Downs, 
collected towards the valley, where the mine is 
situated, and rushing down the shatt, tiled 
every ievel. Forty-three persons were drowned. 

New Covar or Excuxquer.— On Monday 


Ina number workmen commenced operations at (iuiidbatl 


of cases of loss of life throagh bathing in for forming a new Court of Exchequer. Teo 


rivers, ponds, and canals, collected from the | effect the 
papers, the verdict of the coroners’ | of stone, nearly three feet thick, are being cut 
actually been employed on a bond-fide line of | jury, it is said, “has been in every instance, | away, in part. 
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ELECTRO MAGNETISM AT LENGTH 
APPLIED TO RAILWAYS. 
Tyx anticipated application of the power of 
electro-magnetisn to railway locomotion is 
beginning to shew itself in a practical form, at 
least, whether practicable or not in the present 
instance. Taylor and Condor’s patent inven- 
tion consists in “the application of electro- 
magnetic power to what is commonly known 
by the name of the atmospheric system of rail- 
way propulsion, in order to connect the piston 
carriage of a train with the driving piston 
within the tube ;” and this is done through a 
series of electro-magnets, of course acting 
attractively on a parallel series of armatures, 
— with iron, in the interior of the 
tube, and projecting through the slit; which, 
however, is covered air-tight with “copper, 
brass, or some other substance not susceptible 
of the electro-magnetic influence,” and, there- 


fore, offers little or no obstacle to the electro- | 


magnetic induction between the exterior mag- 
nets and the interior armatures. 





PAYMENT OF ARCHITECTS. 


STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY PRISON. 





Ix a report of the proceedings at the last 
General Quarter Sessions for Staffordshire, 
given in the Staffordshire Mercury, we find 
the following diseassion, as to the payment of 
the gentleman who designed and superintended 
the erection of the new gaol, It seems to us 
not wholly uninstructive. 

Major Chetwynd said he had just had placed 
in his hands Mr. Potter’s bill, as architect of 
the new buildings at the gaol. The original 
estimate for the buildings was 19,7007. Mr. 
Potter says he has now measured up, and taken 
un account of work done, which together with 
the fittings, will amount to 28,9791, 14s. 3d. 
Mr. Potter has received no money for his 
services or expenses. If he be paid by vind 
centage, his claim would then amount to 1 ,4004. 
or 1,500; should he charge for his services 
and expenses, the claim would be pretty much 
the same. He now asks for 500/. on account. 

Mr. Talbot: Major Chetwynd had better 
state to the court the terms upon which Mr. 
Potter was engaged. 

Major Chetwynd: Major Jebb thought it 
better that the county should emp!oy Mr. Pot- 
ter, he being in possession of the plans. How 
he was to be paid was not agreed upon. It 
was mentioned that it was usual to pay for 
such services by a per centage. Some objec- 
tion was made to that mode of payment, and 
Mr. Potter agreed to leave bis remuneration 
to the generosity of the Court—whether to 
allow him five per cent, on the estimate, or to 
remunerate him for his services. 

Mr. Talbot: Mr. Potter undertook, for his 
father, then very infirm, to make the plans of 
the new buildings. Before the buildings were 
commenced Mr. Potter’s father died, and Mr. 
Smith was appointed county surveyor. The 
question then was, whether Mr. Potter would 
give up the plans, or whether he should be en- 
gaged as architect. The court came to the 
conclusion, that it would be unfair towards Mr. 
Potter not to let him build the gaol. The rate 
of payment he left to the generosity of the 
court; there was no understanding about a 
per centage. 

Capt. Powys: I perfectly recollect that I 
objected to Mr. Potter being employed. I 
wanted the court to allow Mr, Potter a proper 
remuneration for what he had done, and then 
for him to band over the plans to Mr, Smith, 
under whose superintendence the building 
might have been erected. The county would 
have saved a considerable sum had my advice 
been taken. Last year, I asked Mr. Potter 
how much he thought the new building might 
amount to, and be distinctly replied 22,000/. or 
23,0001. ; we now find the expense already in- 
curred amounting to nearly 30,0007. The 
22,000/. or 23,0002, was to include every thing 
except the fittings, which were estimated at 
1,5004. 

_ Mr. Potter: That was as near as I could 
jadge; additions have since been made. 

Captain Dyot: However objectionable it 
might be to agree to pay an architect a per 
centage, it is much more so to have no 
ment at all. I would propose that the court, 
having received an estimate for 19,600/., pay a 
per centage to Mr. Potter on that estimate, 












BULLS. 


Mr. Talbot: We were indirectly pledged to 
give a per centage, I never con ed 
that Mr. Potter would charge an architect's 
fee of 5 per cent. As an act of justice to Mr. 
Potter, I was anxious that he should have the 
building of the gaol, but as for expecting that 
we were to pay him 5 per cent. on the estimate, 
it never once entered my mind. I would never 
sit in this court and it such a 

Captain Powys: I wished the court to pay 
Mr. Potter 200/. for the plans. Had we done 
so, we should have saved 1,200/. I think it 
would be better to rg three magistrates, 
unconnected with the gaol-committee, who 
might say how much we ought to pay. In 
the mean time advance Mr. Potter 500/, with- 
out prejudice. 

r. Pye thought the matter might very 
safely be left to the gaol committee. 

Earl Talbot then moved that the Deputy- 
Chairman, Mr. Foster, and Captain Main- 
waring, do form the committee for fixing Mr. 


| Potter’s remuneration. 


Captain Mainwaring: I fear such a piece 
of business will be entirely out of my line. 
What are wetodo? Js it running the tape 
over the work ? (Laughter.) 

The Chairman: The committee will have to 
report if any and what further sum is due to 
Mr. Potter. 





Hew Books. 


The Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture. By Mattuew Horsecar Bioxam. 
8th edition. Bogue, Fleet-street. 1846. 


Tue appearance of an eighth edition of this 
valuable little book, sufficiently proves that it 
has found favour in the sight of the public. 
Illustrated with 228 wood cuts, it traces the 
origin, progress, and decay of gothic art, and 
forms an attractive and useful introduction to 
the study of ecclesiastical architecture. From 
a note in it, we learn that the author has a 
companion volume in progress, treating of the 
internal arrangement and decoration of English 
churches. 

The book is too well known to admit of ex- 
tracts or require eulogium. We transcribe, 
however, its last paragraph :— 

“ In conclusion, what Archbishop Bramhall 
hath declared concerning rites and ceremonies, 
may fitly be applied to the construction and 
arrangement of new churches, as most con- 
ducible to those ends for which they are in 
part intended; that is, they ought to be so 
planned, ccastructed, arranged, and adorned, 
not going beyond the limits prescribed or 
sanctioned by the church, as ‘to be advance- 
ments of order, modesty, decency, gravity, in 
the service of God, to be adjuments to atten- 
tion and devotion, furtherances of edification, 
helps of memory, exercises of faith, the leaves 
that preserve the fruit, the shell that preserves 
the kernel of religion from contempt. And 
all this with due moderation, so as neither to 
6 religion sordid and sluttish, nor yet 
light and garish, but comely and venerable.’ ”’ 





Appendia A to Tottie’s Sepulchral Monuments. 
Weale, 1846. 

Tus appendix contains five plates, ably de- 
signed by Mr. Carl Tottie, srebitest, and very 
well engraved by Mr. H. Adlard. Five or ten 
ago these designs for monuments would 

ave been very popular, but at the present 
moment opinion runs in a different channel. 








IxnrettectuaL EnjsovmMENTS FOR THE 
Muc.titupe.—That ungodly selfishness is now 
exploded, says Dr. Hook, in his recent letter 
to the Bishop of St. Davids, by which the 
upper classes were induced to suppose that 
mental pleasures were a luxury reserved for 
their exclusive enjoyment, although they were 
often forced to adopt the dog-in-the-manger 
system, and neither taste of those pleasures 
themselves nor permit them to others. W hat- 
ever may add to the innocent enjoyments of 
our poorer brethren, we are bound by common 
feelings of charity to ure for them if 
possible ; and this duty mes the more im- 

nt, when the object in view is to call them 
from the world of sense without, by opening to 
them the world of ht within, and by 
adopting those means which cannot fail to 
soften, refine, and humanize the character. 










Surety or Warer to Rome anv Lon- 
pon.—A_ sufficient sapply of water is a 
matter of Lar ee gg soma correspondent 
of the M ics’ Magazine, in the current 
number, after describing briefly some of the 
principal aqueducts in iden, says,—*“ The 
probable supply to the 1,000,000 of inhabitants 
of which Rome could one time boast, amounted 
to 50,000,000 cubic feet, being equal to about 
50 cubie feet for each individual. This is pro- 
bably twenty times the quantity which London 
now receives for each of its inhabitants—a 
fact which goes far to justify the application 
of the disgraceful term “ bathless”’ to this, the 
largest, the most opulent, and the most power- 
ful city in the world. How miserably insig- 
nificant do our water-works appear, and how 
trifling the supply they iat to this mighty 
city of more than two millions, when con- 
trasted with the immense flood of pure water 
poared into old Rome by her gigantic aque- 
ducts! And how discreditable the difference 
between the two capitals, when we reflect on 
the far superior resources which modern sci- 
ence has placed at our command, and on the 
well-known fact, that, through the happy con- 
stitution of the strata on which London stands, 
she has at her command—requiring, as it were, 
but the smiting of the rock to make them gush 
forth — boundless supplies of the purest possible 
water ! 

Streatine tHe Lease or a Hovse.—On 
Monday, at the Police-court, a little dark- 
complexioned man, named James Lyon, was 
charged by a man named M‘Grade with this 
extraordinary offence. Complainant said he 
had taken the lease of a house in Arley-street, 
from the prisoner, in 1841, for twenty-one 
years, and had the lease duly executed on 
stamped parchment. He had since laid out 
2801, upon the house. Some days ago, the 
prisoner called upon him, and some representa- 
tion being made by him, complainant laid the 
lease on the table, when the latter having 
turned his back, the prisoner seized the docu- 
ment, put it into his breast, and ran off with it. 
This statement beiog confirmed by a witness, 
the prisoner was committed for trial. 


Tue Raitway System TURNED UPSIDE 
pown.—A model is said to be exhibited at 
Gerard’s-hall, representative of an ambitious, 
but apparently more fanciful than practical, 
novelty, called ‘ Parkin’s new system of loco- 
motion,” in which the wheels are fixed and the 
rails locomotive—the wheels being, in short, 
transferred to the road and the rails to the 
carriages. Vast improvements in speed and 
comfort and economy are claimed for this in- 
vention, which is proposed to be worked by a 
steam-engine in the centre of a train of very 
light carriages, without springs, which the 
engine is to push along at the rate of fifty miles 
an hour over the stationary wheels. Altogether 
the scheme appears to be a very doubtful one, 
though said to have been voted by forty or fifty 
apparently intelligent persons as “ worthy of 
public support.” 

Eariy Arcuitrecturat Remains.—The 
Cumberland Pacquet says, that “ The workmen 
employed in taking down the ancient parish 
church of Aspatria, for the purpose of re- 
building it, have discovered, amid the frag- 
ments of that venerable edifice, a number of 
indubitable and interesting remains of a pre- 
viously existing church, consisting of crosses, 
window mullions, capitals, shafts, &c.,—al] of 
which are elaborately carved. These antiqui- 
ties, and their workmanship, evince a style of 
architecture long prior to the Norman con- 
quest, and appear to belong to the style of the 
Anglo-Saxons. Other discoveries may yet be 
made calculated to throw additional light upon 
the history of this time-honoured edifice; as 
much of the foundation still remains to he 
excavated.” 

Urrcutu.—In recently taking down the 
tower of the ancient church in this parish, a 

are stone was found, bearing the inscription 
“HC C B 704” coarsely cut, but quite legi- 
ble. The date corresponds with the sixteenth 

of the reign of Ina, King of Wessex, and 
shews that the church was erected during the 
Saxon heptarchy. 

Tue Co.rossat Weiiincrox.—A move is 
being made in the House of Commons to pre- 
vent even now, if possible, the elevation of the 
statue at Hyde-park corner. 
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Sevssex AsruaLtse.—A few weeks since a 
paragraph appeared in our paper, which stated 
that during the very hot days the asphalte laid 
down in the streets of Manchester had actually 
become so soft, as to render it a nuisance to 
those persons who had to walk over it. Since, 
however, the above article appeared in print, 
we have learnt that the material so affected 
was not real asphalte; and we deem it fair, 
therefore, to state, that portions of the peve- 
ments of this town, which were laid down eight 
years ago with Seyssel Asphalte by Claridge’s 
Company, were uninjured by the heat. — Liver- 
pool Standard. 

Ane Arcaitrects on.y to Copy ?—It is 
a humiliating troth, but truth nevertheless, 
that very low views—utterly derogatory to it 
as art—are entertained of architecture, both 
by those who follow it as a profession and by 
the public. For the latter there is more ex- 
cuse than for the former; since, if they are 
ignorant, itis because they are uninstructed— 
kept in ignorance by those who, at least, 
ought to be able to inform them better. The 
mere bluster of fine phrases and pompous 
words, put forth by way of asserting the claims 
of architecture, very ill disguises the degrading 
fact that, as c fine art, it is held to have been 
long ago so completely worn out, that nothing 
is now left for it but to mimie—with what 
ability it may—the efforts of its palmier days, 
when t was permitted to indulge its native 
impulses, uncontrolled by the fetters of all- 
enslaving Precepent. However they may 
differ in other respects, servility is alike the 
badge of all—of the “Goth” as of the 
“ Greek,” of the “ Greek ” as of the “ Goth.” 
The universal refrain is, Copy, copy !—Ac- 
cordingly, copying is made the alpha and 
omega of the art; and the public—that is, the 
thinking part of it—wonder very justly that 
architecture, advanced as it has been to the 
merely mechanical, should rank as a fine art 
at all.— Lamb’s “ Studies of Ancient Domestic 
Architecture.” 

Tue Mevaner Cotumn.—We understand 
that preparations are going forward for having 
the Meeanee Culumn cast in Calcutta, and 
that 44 brass guns of various sizes, have been 
sent from Scinde for the purpose. The column 
is to be 130 feet in height, including the plinth, 
base, shaft, capital, and a figure of Britannia, 
19 feet in height, which, with a pedestal of 
7 feet, is to surmount the whole. The design 
was drawn by Colonel Waddington, of the 
Bombay Engineers. The column is to be ‘of 
the florid Corinthian order, and its shaft 60 
feet in height, and 7 feet in diameter. The 
figure will be of brass gilt. This column is 
destined to adorn Bombay, and will, as we 
hear, be erected on the esplanade near the 
Wellesley statue.—Jndia paper. 

Newny-patntep Hovuses.—An American 
physician attributes the deaths of several mem- 
bers of his family to living in newly-painted 
houses, the effect of which engenders disease 
of the lungs. 

Marsie rrom Havannan.—The arrival 
at St. Katharine’s Docks of a new sort of im- 
portation from Havannah, in the shape of nine 
blocks of marble, is announced. 

New Cuvurcu 1n CHarLorre-streert, 
Firznoy-square.—The church of St. John 
the Evangelist, in Charlotte-street, erected 
from the designs of Mr. Hugh Smith, Bedford- 
row, was consecrated on Thursday last. 

Aut Saints’ Cuurca, St. Joun’s Woop. 
—This church was consecrated by the Bishop 
of London on the 9th instant. We propose 
to give an engraving and description of it 
shortly. 

Cuensea Batper.—The Chelsea Bridge 
and Embankment Bill was read a second time 
on Tuesday last. 





NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 
Ny Peedinane. gg he A mfg vera ag Hagpn By gee Pati 

For the convenience of our readers, bowever, they are entered in a 

book, and may be seen on application at the office of “ The Builder,” 

3, York-street, Covent Garden.] 

For lighting the parish of Paddington for three, five, or 
seven years with gas. 

For repairing Stogumber Church, Somersetshire. 

For the construction of a warehouse at Liverpool. 

For three miles of six-inch cold blast iron water-pipe for 
the town-couneil of Bath. 

For one mile and a half of five-inch cold blast iron water- 
pipe for the town-council of Bath. 

For the disposal of an old-established builders and car- 
penter’s business at Trowbridge. 





For the erection of an addition to the House of Correction 
at Swansea. 


For the erection of a prison, a 
court accommodation, f other apartments, boun- 
tay sett bas of haw Wibing dx Gna a hake 
ness. 


a Sapeahawands 
thie ioniy e 
Mimw« 
at a eee 


For the 


ing of 300 tons of Scotch granite in the street 
of Clayp 


, in the county ef Durham (promptly). 

For the disposal of an ironmonger’s business established 
upwards of 50 years. 

For the re-erection of the house of the feoffees of the 
Stroud Charities. 

For the ercction of a lock-up house at Wittersham. 

For the erection of a lock-up house and police house at 
Loddon, Norfolk. 

For the disposal of an extensive trade in the plumbing, 
glazing, avd painting line, established at Poblahane for 
nearly a century. 

For the erection of a free church at Kirkwall, Orkney. 

For the disposal of an iron staircase, 40 feet in height, 
and of light and elegant construction, at Piccadilly. 

For the superintendence, by a clerk of works, of the erec- 
tion of the fever hospital of the Fermoy Poor Law Union, 
Ireland: remuneration limited to a maximum of £20 
(promptly.) 

For 400 tons of limestone at Cork. 

For the re-erectiou of the Great West Window of the nave 

i parish church. 
. ig the mason work of a new church, Upperthong, Holin- 
rth. 

For the carpenter work of U pperthong church. 

For the slater and other work of Upperthong church. 

For the erection of a new barn near Neweastie-on-Tyne. 

For the erection of an inn at Wittonby, Darlington. 

For iron work and , consisting of retorts, puri- 
fiers, condenser, meter, &c., &c., for the West Ham Gas 
Works at Stratford. 

For the transfer of a plumber’s, glazier’s, and painter's 
business, established for many years in Preston. 

For the erection of the buildings and works necessary for 
the Crediton Station, of the Exeter and Crediton Rail- 
way. 

For the sale or letting of a bed of clay in Liverpool. 

For the erection of a new station and lock-up house at 
Wrexham. 

For the employment of 200 masons by the contractors for 
the Cork and Bandon Railway. 

For taking down and rebuilding the Stockwell-strect 
bridge at Glasgow. 

For the erection of new vestry roome and offices for the 
vestrymen of St. Pancras, Mid<iesex. 

For the transfer of a painter's business (in town). Profits 
about 250/. per annum. 

For supplying her Majesty’s several dockyards with red 
and yellow pine timber, rock elm timber, spruce deals, &c. 

For one or two cast-iron tanks, with or without gas- 
holders, and ready for immediate delivery. 

For a considerable quantity of rain- water pipe. 

F or five tons weight of hot-water pipe. 

For the disposal of the machinery of a saw-mill at Liver- 
pool, with lathes, planing machine, benches, & e. 

For the erection and completion of a cast-iron tank and 
gas-holder at the West Ham Gas Works at Stratford. 


EP 


APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 
BY AUCTION. 


At Liv : 5,835 logs of pencil cedar from New Or- 
leans, 450 Cuba mahogany, 1,590 large lancewood spars, 
and 276 Rio rosewood planks. 

At Helmingham: 2,306 feet of stout oak slabs, 1,500 feet 
of 14 inch oak plank, 900 feet of 1 inch and 3 isch oak 
board, &c. 

At Liverpool: a periodical sale of mshogany and other 
fine woods. 

At Osborne-street, Hull: the building and other materials 
of two houses. 

At Halstead : 600 oak trees. 

At Southampton: 1,200 seasoned Memel and Petersburg 
deals and battens, also 2,100 red and white Norway deals 
and battens, and 25 loads of Norway die square timber. 

At Liverpool : the stock in trade of « nail-maker. 

At Newecastle-on-Tyne, the building materials of the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s cattle yard and Pavilion : also, 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne: quantity of colonial cottages, 
adapted for hunting-boxes, or emi; » and a quantity ef 
iron hurdles. 

At Bermondsey, New-road : a valuable stock of timber. 

At Park-read, Liverpool: the stock in trade of a general 
ironmonger. 
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“ J, Houaton.”* rete! wor yg that Mr. Turner designed 


“Sfr Weal hes published Book for 
. BF. a” 

Students in OE ie cuir tat Oe comes 
say if it be or 
“ JT. Square, 


Committee in this 
“ G. H.”’ (St. Jamen’s-place), shall bear from us. 
“4A. B.C. You must give notice to the distiict sur- 


"Nest week.— Mr. Warrington, 
3" Papacinen, ay to which the artich-on ‘‘ Kitchen Arrange- 
ments ** , forces us to postpooe several articles. 
a a tledenen te ie Beckmann’s “* His. 
os Bohn’s Standard a ed f forming peat 














TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, DECORATORS, AND 
OTHERS. 


ESSRS. WOOD AND COMPANY, 
Grainers and Writers to the Trade only, by contract, 


Measure, or otherwise. 
62, Waterloo Bridge-road. All letters post paid. 
N.B, Workmen sent to any part of the kingdom. 
*,* An Apprentice wanted. 


TO DECORATORS, UPHOLDERS, PAPER- 


HANGERS, &e. 

ESSRS. HINCHLIFF and Company 

avail themselves of the earliest opportunity to ac- 

quaint their Friends and the Trade that they have, in com- 
i with their wish, opened a spacious warehouse at 123, 
ardour-street, Oxford-street, where they will always have 





a stock of eve iption of style and pattern 
we bole en ! i ap ell doers echesten 
of the most spiendid ious of French and other designs. 





RCHITECTURAL ENRICHMENTS. 
—BIELEFELD’S improved PAPIER MACHE, which 
almost tectural 


has beea universally adopted for archi deco- 
rations, has been ised by her “y my: the Hon. 
Commissioners of of Works, by hig of the 


Nobility and Gentry, and by the most eminent architects of 
the day. It has been used at the Royal Palaces, at the 








OWNERS of HOUSES and Landed 
Property.—It is important to those who wish to div- 

pose of y to know that Messrs. BECK WITH and 
SALMON have a system of basi peculiar to themselves, 
pe Macready Bo ore the speedy saie of every description of 
by PRIVATE CONTRACT, and that without any 

risk to their clients, as they make no charge whatever uatil a 
sale is effected ; and this they also carry out in cases where 
it may be deemed necessary to submit property to public 
auction. The immense sales of property effected by Beekwit 
and Salmon have gi the utmost satisfaction tv their pa- 
trons, and, at the same time, caused the envy of some of the 
lower grade of agents, whe have resorted to the mean sub- 
terfuge of copying the language of their advertisements, in 
order to catch the unwary, among which stands the moet 
the words “ Quick Disposal of House Property,’’ 

. It ts deemed ne 2 give this caution, im order 


that not be ; 
BECKWITH and SALMON, Anctioncers, Land-agents, 
and Surveyors, 25, Bucklersbary. 








At 55, Church-street, Liverpool: an clegant rtment of 
flock, satin, oak, gothic, and other new patterned paper 
hangings. 


At Islington: two brick built carcases in a forward state 
of completion. 

At Ovingham boat-house (by Newcast.c) : several hundred 
oak-trees. 

At Datchett, Bucks: 50 large elm-trees. 


At Whitti , East Lothian, Scotland: s quantity of 
peeled oak and ash cut wood, 6 to 1@ inches on the side. 

At Gas street, Aberdeen: the whole works and plant of 
the Aberdeen Gas-light Company, in complete working 


At Leith : a cargo of yellow pine, birch, and deals. 

At Holkham: 3,500 large oak, ash, &c., poles, and 9 large 
sycamore traes. 

At 57, Brick-lane, St. Luke’s: an extensive builder's 


stock, with « 26-horse a , sawing machi- 
nery, scagp bellows, ith’s tools, &e., ' 





RNAMENTAL IRON STAIRCASE 

TO BE peruse OF at a great sacrifite, 

been recently made a gentieman’s 
od Yoo . 
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OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION.—A new and interesting Lecture by Dr. 
Pe ie aie Brewing ot Mondays, 
at -past three : on 
Wednesdays, and Pridara, at nine o'clock. . 
ner’s Lectures on Natural 
ments, daily. Macintoshe’s 
Patent Locomotive En: for 
inclined planes, s Archimedean 
Rail Valve, The Oper oe The Oxy 
silway Valve. ut ~hydrogen 
M , exhibiting a fine Collection of Liv 
A beautiful Picture ‘of the te tea, Convthe of 
Catherine, near Jerusalem, by Mr. Charles Smith, is on 
the series of Dissolving Views just introduced.—Admi 
1s.; Schools, Half-price. 
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i y NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
PATENT TILES and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS may 
be purchased at MINTON and Co.’s warehouse, 9, Albion- 
place, Surrey side of Blackfriars-bridge. — Wyatt, Parker, 
and Co., Agents. The above tiles have lately been consi- 
derably reduced in price. ? 
N.B. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furni- 
ture, slabs, and tiles for fire-places, &c. 





OHN GOODWIN, Manufacturer of Blue 
terro-metallic, plain, and ornamental roofing tiles; 
flooring tiles or quarries (square, octagon, and agon 
shapes, of different sizes); hip and valley tiles; plain, roll- 
topt, and rebated joint ridges; ridges with vertical orna- 
ments at top, such as fleur-de-lis, trefoil, vandykes, &c. ; 
barn floor bricks, sough grids, channel bricks, malt kiln 
quarries, wall coping, building aad flooring bricks; also 
various kinds of pipes for the conveyanee of water, namely, 
cone-shaped pipes 20 in. long, and 6, 44, and 3 in. mean 
diameter; plain cylindrical sha pipes, either 18 in. or 
#4 in. long, and 12, 9, 6, 4, 3, and 2 in. er; and socket 
pipes 24 in. long, of 16, 12, 10, 9, 8, 6, 5, 4, and 3 in. diame- 
ter. At the Lodge Tileworks, near Stoke-upon-Trent, Staf- 
fordshire Potteries, from whence goods may be conveyed by 
canal to London, Bristol, Hull, Liverpool, Manchester, and 
most other parts of the Kingdom. 





RAILROAD DRAUGHTSMEN, SURVEYORS, 
BUILDERS, &c. 
URVES made of good seasoned wood 
from one quarter of an inch radius to twelve feet and 
upwards. Warranted perfectly accurate, and the best in 
Likewise surveyor’s and architect’s box and ivory 
drawing scales, tee squares, angles, parallel rules, marquois 


THE BUILDER. 


PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS. 
LWAYS ON SALE, a LARGE AS- 
SORTMENT of DRY PREPARED FLOOR. 
ING BOARDS and MATCHED BOARDING qa 
sorta, planed . parallel width thickness, 
a 4 inch to th inch thick, Rough Boarding for Flats. 
TIMBER, DEALS, OAK PLANKS, SCANTLINGS, 


at Ww. 


at 





LWAYS ON SALE at A. ROSLING’S, 
SOUTH WARK-BRIDGE-WHARKF, BANKSIDE, 
at Old-Barge- Wharf, Ground-street, i 


, Upper irs, 
and at Hy. enery Fone Millbank -street, Westmin- | 


ster, a large, v , and well-seasoned stock of all 
kinds of Prepared, joor and Match Boarding, planed to a 
parallel breadth and thickness, fit for immediate use ; also a 
a of machine-p mouldings, very accurately 

nis. * 

A. R., in calling the attention of builderr and consumers, 
confidently presumes on being able to supply them on such 
terms as will ensure and merit their favours, &c. 





DRUCE’S No. 2, WHARF, late Paradise-wharf, Chelsea. 


O THE TRADE.—Parties desirous of 
delivering Timber Deals, Stone, Bricks, or any other 
goods, in the districts of Chelsea, Brompton, Fulham, Ken- 
sington, &e, &c., will find facilities of Wharfage, 
Cranage, or Delivery, by mony yy above. A weighbridge 
and draw-dock,—N.B.— t for Glass Pantiles. 





PLANING 
MACHINERY. 


MUIR’S 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 


§ bmg of any Size, PLANK, DEALS, 
and BATTENS, &c. Sawn on the most approved 
ponsiaie. Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Gusnd, 
y Muir’s Patent Machinery. The Mills have all the advan- 
tages of navigation and water-carriage, being connected with 
the Thames by the Grosvenor-canal, fetched from 
the docks and carted home free of eg 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, 
Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 





seales, and every description of English and foreign rules 
and scales made to order on the shortest notice at GEO. 
MANDER, late J. ASTON, 25, Old Compton-street, Soho, 
London. Eatablished upwards of fifty years. 





IR WILLIAM BURNETT’S PATENT 
for the Preservation of Timber, Canvas, Cordage, Cot- 
ton, Woollen, &c., from Decay. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
From Tuomas Garanam, Esq., M.A.,F.R.S., L. and E., 
Professor of Chemistry, University College, London. 

“ After making several experiments on wood prepared by 
the solution of chloride of zine for the purpose of preserva- 
tion, and given the subject my best consideration, I have 
come to the following conclusions. 

“The wood appears to be fully and deeply penetrated by 
the metallic salt; I have found it in the centre of a large 

pared paving block. 

“ The salt, although very soluble, does not leave the wood 
easily when exposed to the weather, or buried in dry or damp 
tarth. It does not come te the surface of the wood by efflor- 
escence, like the crystallizable salts. I have no doubt, indeed, 
that the greater part of the salts will remain in the wood for 

ears, when employed for railway sleepers or such purposes. 

his may be of material consequence when the wood is ex- 
posed to the attacks of insects, such as the white ant in India, 
which I believe would be repelled by the poisonous metallic 
salt. 

** After being long macerated in cold water, or even boiled 
in water, thin chips of the prepared wood retain a sensible 

uantity of the oxide of zinc; which I confirmed by Mr. 
Toplis’s test, and observing that the wood can be permanently 
dyed from being charged with a metallic mordant. 

‘“*] have no doubt, from repeated observations made during 
several years, of the valuable preservative qualities of the 
solution of chloride of tine, as applied in Sir. W. Burnett’s 
process; and would refer its beneficial action chiefly to the 
small quantity of the metallic salt which is permanently re- 
tained by the ligneous fibre in all circumstances of exposure. 
The oxide of zinc ,appears to alter and harden the risre of 
wood, and destroy the solubility, and prevent the tendency 
to decomposition of the ‘azotised principles it contains, by 
entering into chemical bination with them. 

(Signed) * THOMAS GRAHAM,” 

“ University College, 25th October, 1845. 

From Professors Branps and Coorgr. 
** London, 4th November, 1845, 

* Sin,—We have this day again examined the specimens 
of canvas and wood prepared aceording to the ification 
of your patent, and which, in the month of April, 1844, we 
placed in a damp cellar, where they have remained up to 
this date. 

“We are now enabled satisfactorily to corroborate the 
favourable opinion expres in our former report. The 
canvas remains amply protected from ali fangous vegetation 
and rottenness, while a corresponding sample of the same 
piece, which had not been pre by immersion in the 
solution of chloride of gine, is entirely decayed, being 
mouldy, rotten, black, and in places resembles timber. 

* We have also lately compared the strength of a fibre of 
@ piece of canvas which we pr crates eg 
specification, in October, 1844, with that of the fibre of the 
same canvas, unprepared, and find that it has in that respect 
sustained no injury. We are therefore of opinion that your 
process will not, after any pee of time, tend to deteriorate 
the strength of the fibres of the sulsetances'in question. 

‘In regard to the several samples of different species of 
wood above adverted to, each of which was cut into two, one 
half being imbued according to the directions of your speci- 
fication with the dilate solution of chloride of zine, while 
the other half was Jeft in its original condition, we have 
also to make a favourable report, and to repeat our opinion 
of the efficacy of your process as a preventive of dry rot, 
and similar sources of decay; the are 

festing symptoms of decay and mildew, while those 


which have been pr: by your eee are clean and 
sound.—{ Signed) “WILLIAM ‘HOMAS BRANDS, 
‘ “JOHN THOMAS COOPER.” 

“ To Sir Wiliam Burnett, K.C.H., F.R.S., &c, &e.”’ 
Testimonials from numerous other parties may be ob- 

rT tee eg eae letter, to the Seere- 

tary, and may be seen at the Office, 53, King 

William-street, London-bridge. 

















TIMBER and DFAL SAWING and PLANING MILLS, 
Belvedcre-road, Lambeth, near Waterloo-bridge. 


7 ? 
HE GENERAL WOOD CUTTING 
COMPANY continue to receive the most satisfactory 
assurances from all who have given their improved machinery 
atrial, that there is no method of preparing floor-boards, 
matched linings, skirtings, &c., by which accuracy, dispatch, 
and economy of material are so certainly obtained. In 
shooting, or groving and tongueing a board (although curved), 
the machine follows the edge, removing no more than the 
skin of the wood, and by the use of a peculiar saw for deep 
cutting, the board comes off with a perfeet surface, thus ob- 
viating the necessity of reducing its thickness in order to 
plane out the hollows. The Company being neither builders 
nor timber merchants, unconnected with any trade but that 
of sawing and planing, and depending solely on the public 
for a moderate interest on their capital, are determined, by 
an assiduous attention to the interests of their customers, 
both as regards workmanship and general business arrange- 
ments, to merit a continuance of their support. 








Pa VING, 2s. 94. PER SQUARE YARD 
Basements, Foot walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors 
of Warehouses, and every description of pavement laid down 
at the above low price, and the work guaranteed.— Apply to 
JOHN PILKINGTON, POLONCEAU’S BITUMEN 
PAVEMENT OFFICE, 15, WHARF-ROAD, CITY- 
ROAD.—N.B. Country Agents and Railway Engineers and 
Contractors supplied with the best bitumen at 27s. 6d. per 
ton. 





y TO ARCHITECTS. — ‘ 
I N consequence of many complaints having 
been made to the Company, by Architects, of « spurious 
material having been used in the execution of Works where 
the Sexsset AsPHare had been specifiedfor, the Directors, 
with a view to ensure the fulfilment of any such 
have authorized CERTIFICATES to be granted to Builders 


where the 
SEYSSEL ASPHALTE 

has been used. For the purpose of securing the use of the 
Genuine Article, Architects and others are recommended to 
insert in their specifications the * Seyssel Alphalte, Cla- 
ridgée’s Patent,’”’ and not merely “ Asphalte,’’ or “ Bitu- 
men,”’ as in many cases where these terms have been used, 

tar and other worthless and offensive compositions have 
omy introd . i, FARRELL, Secretary. 
Stangate, near Westminster Seyssel Asphalte Company. 

Bridge, Jan., 1845. 


Books of Instructions for Use may be had at the Office of 
“The Builder,’ and of all Booksellers in Town and Country, 


price Is. 
*,% In proof of the necessity of the above advertisement, it 
po ape ne decal 7 to the knowledge of the 
w 


Also in the case of a work at Lewisham executed by Messrs. 
ROBEKT and DANIEL YOUNG, of 10, Crown-row, 
was specified 


Walworth-road, Seyssel for, a 
spurious article was nevertheless down by them. 








AIN WATER PIPES, Heads, Shoes, 


and Elbows, Half-round and O G Gutters, Sash 
Ww , Railing Bars, Sink and Gratings, 
Air Coal c.; Gas and Water from 


Iron Bridge 





; 
i 
; 





HAMLES LONG tose to” tafocen 1 
ES LONG begs to inform his 
ng balls two of the 
( uclael Gr ciceate extensive 
Gispateh, 1, King-street, Port- 
man-square.— Cash only. 


Si eel GLASS, Manufactured in the 

a of the middle for church windows and Go- 
thie ALEX. FORRE ST, 19, Old Hay- 
Designs given free, where the work is 


STAINED, PAINTED, AND EMBOSSED GLASS. 
EORGE HOADLEY to inform his 
Friends and the Public, that he can supply orna- 
mental embossed Glass from is. 6d. per foot super., and 
borders from 8d. per foot run. Embossed borders in the 
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RITISH and FOREIGN SHEET 

GLASS for Horticultaral —. &c., may be had 
at JAMES BROMLEY’S, 315, ford-street, London, at 
the ing redaced prices :— 

In crates, containing about 260 feet, of coarse 13 oz., at 
44d. per foot, or f quality, 5d. foot ; ditto, 16 oz. 
coarse, 54d.; ditto, fourth quality, 6d.; or cut to ary size 

i Sve tore. by 50 be aie . per 
foot extra. Also Mi lass, French Shades, Plate 
and Crown Window Gless.—A discount to the trade. 


TO THE PLATE GLASS TRADE. 
HE BIRMINGHAM PLATE AND 
CROWN GLASS COMPANY, “‘Registered,’’ beg 
to inform the Tradé and Public, that the extension of their 
Works at Smethwick, near Birmingham, being now com- 
pleted, their Warehouse, 141, Fleet-street, Lon ‘ 


Sher te, ches Anadeest cetin nenedieeat ° 
are in a position to supply Rough P any s' 
stance for Skylights or Floorings on the shortest notice.— 
Orders addreased to B. MOSS, Company’s Warehouse, 141, 
Fleet-street, London, will be promptly attended to. 


INDOW GLASS, LEAD, VARNISH, 

and COLOUR MANUFACTORY.—Crown Window 
Glass, in ee under two feet, 44d. per foot ; glazing, 5d. 
per foot ; t glass, 4d. per foot; best white lead, 26s. ; 
seconds, 24s.; thirds, 22s. per cwt.; linseed oil, 2s. 2d. ; 
boiled oil, 2s. 6d. ; turpentine, 3s. Od. ; fine oak varnish, 10s.; 
carriage, 12s. ; copal, 14s. ; body copal, 20s. ; size, 10s. ; 
paper varnish, 10s.; linseed oil putty, 7s. 6d. pmo pe per 
firkin ; patent jor ba 42s.; black paint, 26s.; lead colour, 
24s.; Oxford ochre, 42s. per cwt.; best pan water-closet, 
34s. complete; §-brass cocks, 2s. 8d. each. Milled sheet 
lead, patent pipe, beer-machines, tapping cots, and brushes 
and colour of every description. omas Millington being 
the manufacturer, can supply a much better article than 
most other houses. Address, THOMAS MILLINGTON, 
87, Bishopsgate-street Without, London.—Established up- 
wards of 9@ years. 


SASHES primed, glazed, and sent to any part of London 


at 6d. per foot. 
UILDERS, PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, 
and others, —_ with every article used in the 
trade upon the best wholesale terms. 
FOREIGN SHEET 5d. per foot. 
BRITISH CROWN 5d. per foot. 

Coloured and Ornamental Glass, Flatted Crown, and 
Sheet Plate, for Shop fronts, Shew-cases, &c. The largest 
stock of Cheap Glass in London for HORTICULTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

Dry and Good Colours of the best quality; Brushes 
Dryers, aud every article used in the Trade Warranted. 

VARNISHES and GENUINE WHITE LEAD; 
MILLED LEAD EN SHEETS 22s. per cwt.; Lead Pipe 
23s, percwt. Pumps, Water-closets, Basins, Brass-work, 
and all materials used by Plumbers. 

For complete lists priced.—Address to R. COGAN, 
WINDOW GLASS, LEAD, and COLOUR WARE. 
HOUSE, 5, Princes-street, Leicester-square, London. 


ERRING’S PATENT SAFETY 
WINDOW.—AlIl danger from cleaning or repairing 
windows at an end. No housekeeper should be ignorant of 
this invaluable invention. Simple, cheap, and effectual; 
will repay the cost every two years ; add 5 to 10 per cent. to 
the value of houses. No one should buy or rent one without 
it. Now in fall operation in most parts of the kin; . 
Builders and the public can inspect its real merits, and have 
licenses, at the Patent Steam Bed-feather Factory, 14, Kings- 
gate-street, London.—JOHNSON and PASK, Makers. 


CHAS. WM. WATERLOW, 
° Manufacturer of Sashes and -- 
ET 7 Frames, and Joiner to the 
oo 4 Trade, 121, Banhill-row, Fins- i 
2 a gg Welj-seasoned | [| 
|| Serene “Seeess 
ship, lowest » Up 
H Doors and 


















































y for the country. 
Steam-struck Mouldings in any bps -B. This Esta- 
blishment is worth the notice of all engaged on buildings. 


FIRE-PROOF SAFE MANUFACTORY, 
LEADBEATER, 











Church Y: has on sale 
a assortment of fire- 


wrought-iron fire - proof ; 
doors for strong rooms; : 
fire-proof jewel cases, cash, i 
and deed boxes; fire-proof y 
pte &e., &e., all secured by LEADBEATER’S 
MPROVED DETECTOR LOCKS, throwing three 
to twenty bolts, at prices 20 per ceat. under ‘ 
in London. All the above-named fire-proof articles, manu- 
ge in the best manner, afford perfect security against 
thieves. 4 . 
ID eevee irk {PROVED co a be pen 
universal afford perfect security ast 
keys and pve Aogad Sold at prices equally . E 
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